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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. I.—Two Letters, by “ Fiat Justitia,” Author of a Letter to the 
IIon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel; in Reply, the First, to a Churchman, 
who condemns him for going too far; the Second, to a Dissenter, who 
expostulates with him for not going far enough. With an Appendix, 
containing a Letter from the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, with 
Observations upon it ; Remarks on the Unity of the Church ; Chureh- 
Communion ; Ecclesiastical Endowments ; Theory and Practice of 
Independency, §¢. &e. Concluding with Hints on Church Reform, 
as applicable to Congregationalists. 8vo. Pp. 121. London: 
Holdsworth & Ball. 1832. 


In a recent Number,* we gave a literary notice of a pamphlet with 
a very long title, by “Fiat Justitia ;” and hinted that we would return 
to the subject. As we approve the sentiment of this appellative much 
more than the taste which dictated its assumption, we will ‘ do” the 
writer the “ justice” to correct the statement of his title-page which we 
there very unintentionally gave. It seems that his publishers and ours 
employed the same printer, who transcribed a foul copy of his title into 
the heading of our notice. It happens sometimes, indeed, that pamphlets 
are mislaid after review; and where the titles have not been copied by 
the reviewer, they must be supplied from memory. This circumstance 
will explain the reason why Mr. Platt’s and Mr. Sandford’s pamphlets 
are noticed without their titles at length. The printer, having at hand 
Fiat Justitia’s own pamphlet, with an uncorrected title, immediately 
headed our notice with what he deemed was the real name of the work. 
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We do not see that any real injury was done to the work or its author 
by this error, though a certain periodical, which was obliged immediately 
to banquet on the loathsome repast of its own nauseous words, chose to 
make the assertion. But “ fiat justitia” is as much our motto as our 
dissenting opponent's, and the very appearance of controversial injustice 
we would deprecate and disclaim. Above then we have given the genuine 
title of a work which it is not so much our intention to criticize, as to 
afford our readers another opportunity of inspecting the machinery at 
work against the Church, and observing the engineers who direct it, 
whether wituin or without the limits of the camp. 

This premised, we will now proceed to “ do justice” upon “ Fiat” 
and Mr. Baptist Noel, and to our traduced and injured Church. As our 
remarks on this work are not intended to be critical, but simply illus- 
trative, it will not be necessary to pursue its argument further than is 
requisite for comprehending Mr. Noel's letter, which is too choice to be 
passed by without sufficient elucidation. Mr. Noel, it seems, was one 
of the Seceders from the Bible Society, on the ground that Socinians 
were subscribers. “ Fiat Justitia” had urged, in a published letter, 
that, on this ground, Mr. B. N. might abandon his own profession, as 
some members of that are Socinians. Now even assuming the assertion 
to be true (for it is wholly unburdened with proof) it requires not much 
perspicacity to see that there is a great difference in belonging to a 
body, in which if Socinians exist, they exist contrary to its rules, and 
may be expelled by proper proceedings ; and in being one of a Society 
by the rules of which Socinians are lawful members, and Socinian 
ministers committee-men ex officio. Mr. Noel, however, was vastly 
above such very obvious and ordinary reasoning, and accordingly he 
addresses a letter to “ Fiat Justitia,” which appears in the pamphlet 
before us, and in which he says, “ I promise you a serious attention to 
your arguments, which at present seem to me built upon a false hypo- 
thesis, and shall be truly thankful for your prayers.” Such arguments 
were wel! worth a “ serious attention!” As for the prayers of “ Fiat 
Justitia,” no doubt Mr. Noel has them ; the dissenters doubtless pray 
that Noels may abound ; and “ Fiat Justitia” has even the confidence 
to hope that Noels and Noelites may soon become numerous enough to 
burst the flimsy ties that bind them to the Church, and go over in a 
body to Dissent. From the loss of such members we apprehend just 
as much as we should to a human body from the amputation of a mor- 
tified limb. The operation may be painful and dangerous, but much 
less so than the omission. But we are not surprised at the earnestness 
of “ Fiat Justitia” on this subject, when we read all that he expects 
from the result of his hopes : 


The sudden destruction of the Church by violence and rapine, is, I am quite per- 
suaded, what every liberal Dissenter would deplore.—(Very liberal, undoubtedly.) — 
Touched, however, it must be, and that with no fender hand. The DISTRIBUTION OF 
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ITS PROPERTY; the revision of its offices; its detachment from the state; and its 
advances to communion with other churches ;—all this must proceed, and proceed far, 
to meet the just and imperative demands prompted either by the desire for RATIONAL 
reform, (!!!) or by the principles and aspirations of advancing piety. All this, I 
imagine, would be both hastened and regulated by the dissent of any considerable portion 
of the Evangelical Clergy.—P. 55. 

This letter has the singular fate to be highly lauded, and lamentably 
mauled, by “ Fiat Justitia.” And no wonder. The Dissenter does 
well to praise a document affording such high advantage to his cause ; 
and he is too clearsighted to miss the absurdities which abound through- 
out it, and which, though they really only involve Mr. Noel, and clergy - 
men of his stamp, may, by a dexterous transition, a “ fiat” partaking 
more of legerdemain than “ justice,” be extended to the Church of which 
Mr. N. is a professed member. 

I do not (says Mr. Noel), in the slightest degree, join in the Church with Socinians, 
or any deniers of fundamental doctrines, whom, although Clergymen, I neither 
publicly nor privately own to be ministers of Christ, and hold no communion with 
them as brethren, which I do with pious men of every name.—Pp. 67, 68. 

That there may be Socinians in the Church is possible, as it is that 
there may be profligate and abandoned characters in any profession. 
It is always possible that there will be men, who, for the sake of luere, 
will subscribe their hands and pledge their souls to doctrines and observ- 
ances which their hearts disclaim, But if there be Socinian clergymen 
in the Church, it is clearly not because the Church has not taken every 
practicable means of excluding them:— no dissenting communion 
whatever is provided with safeguards against Socinianism of equal 
validity ; and accordingly Socinianism appears to be the abyss in 
which all schisms are ultimately engulfed. 

“ New swarming sects to this obliquely tend ; 
Hence they began, and here they all will end.” 

However, with the question of the fact we are not now concerned, 
but with Mr. Noel’s view of it. Be it granted then that there are men 
in our ministry who hold or avow Socinian opinions. Mr. Noel neither 
publicly nor privately owns them to be ministers of Christ. We hold 
them certainly to be traitors to their profession, and to be guilty of the 
most hideous and hypocritical blasphemy; but we do not think we 
have a right to consider them worse than Judas, “the son of perdition.” 
And will Mr. Noel deny that Judas was a minister of Christ? Be it 
remembered that Judas was a thief before he was a traitor, and that 
there is no manner of reason to believe that he accepted the Apostleship 
with any but the most sordid views. “One of you is (not, shall be) 
a calumniator, or betrayer”* was the language of our Lord respecting 
Judas, long before the event which so signally evinced that our 
Redeemer ‘‘ knew what was in man.” Yet, unworthy as Judas was, 





* AiaBodros. The crime of Judas seems exactly pointed at by the word, that of 
carrying a slanderous information. No comparison seems intended with the Adversary. 
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would the Apostles have been justified in, ‘‘ neither publicly nor pri- 
yately owning him to be a minister of Christ ?”” Our Lord had said, in 
the same breath, ** Have not J chosen you twelve ?” Whatever autho- 
rity was granted to them, was granted to the apostate also. ‘* It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” — 
‘‘ He that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me 


receiveth Him that sent me” was addressed as much to Judas as the 


rest ;—and was it for his brother Apostles to disown him in the cha- 
racter with which their common Master had invested him? So much 
then for Mr. Noel's refusal to own regularly ordained ministers in their 
ministerial capacity ; a refusal which proves him not only wholly 
ignorant of the principles of his Church,* but incapable of drawing the 
plainest inference from an obvious scripture example. Mr. Noel, 
however, extends his anathema to all “ deniers of fundamental doc- 
trines,” an expression which has a peculiar and notorious interpretation 
in Mr. Noel's school. On this we shall say nothing, as “ Fiat” has 
done the matter to our hands, and we could not do it better. 


In the Church of England, according to the conscientious belief of the evangelical 
party, there are hundreds, if not thousands, of the Clergy who are anti-evangelical ; 
that is, who do not preach the Gospel;” this is their own language: it means that 
these men, “ although Clergymen,” do that, which, if “an angel from heaven” were 
to do, St. Paul would visit him with his indignant anathema. The persons referred 
to above, who dissent from the Bible Society, in general believe this ;—they believe, 
therefore, that these men are not ministers of Christ, and that their influence is 
extensively injurious to souls: yet, they continue united with them in a manner 
which implies that they are; they continue, therefore, to countenance them as 
such,—to support the awful delusion, and to be accessory to all the evils which that 
deiusion occasions. 

“Not to preach the Gospel,” which the evangelical Clergy attribute to the majority 
of their brethren, is to say, in eflect, that they are “ deniers of fundamental doctrines,” 
though not in the sense of their being Socinians. Of such, Mr. N. says, “I neither 
publicly nor privately own them to be ministers of Christ; I hold no communion 
with them as brethren, which I do with pious men of every name.” This, however, 
cannot be admitted: for, he holds ehurch-communion with them, and he holds, and 
ean hold, church-communion with no other ministers whatever. It appears to me 
that it would be better to say, ‘True, I do not believe these men to be ministers of 
Christ at all,—this is my private opinion; yet, | hold church-communion with them, 
and publicly recognize them as such: but, observe, my union with them in the Church 
is founded not upon what they are, but upon what they profess to be; in my eccle- 
siastical relation to them, I know them only as ministers of the same apostolical 
body, that is, by supposition, true ministers; if they are not, the fault is theirs, not 
mine.”’ Now, this answer, I think, “legally,” satisfactory. It is sufficient to defend 
the union of light with darkness in the same Church, for those whose consciences 
can be governed by words rather than facts. To minds of high moral feeling, 
however; to those, especially, who profess to be peculiarly conscientious, the 
objection still returns—‘ You believe certain individuals not to be ministers of 
Christ, yet you publicly sanction them as such ;—you support a system which imposes 





* Mr. Noel has entirely forgotten the XXIIId Article :—for it would not be charitable 
to charge him with any thiog graver than oblivion, ‘ ‘Those we ought to judge lawfully 
called and sent which be chosen and called to this work by men (per homines, orig. not 
ab hominibus, the distinction is important) who have public authority given unto them in 
the congregation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” We suppose 
Mr. Noel will not deny that all clergymen of the Church of England are called in this 
way. The Hon. and Kev. Gent. has been equally heedless of Article XXVE. 
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them as such on the community ;—you aid and assist this tremendous delusion. 
Now, what does conscience say to this ?—conscience, not as soothed by an expedient 
and a subterfuge, but as enlightened by truth, governed by facts, alive to the con- 
sequences of the general inculcation of error, and anticipating the decisions of the 
judgment-seat on the system that protects it?’’—Pp. 69—71. 

We do not envy Mr. Noel’s sensations on reading the above ; and 
we earnestly commend to the divines of his class a deep consideration 
of “ Fiat”’s remarks. A little reflection might induce the candid and 
pious among them to judge more favourably of their ecclesiastical 
brethren, and the turbulent and factious to abandon openly a Church 
which they have no power to injure except by remaining within its 
visible communion. 

Mr. Nocl proceeds : 


I regret not to be able to admit some Dissenters to my pulpit; but neither would 
I admit some in the Church, with whom LI hold brotherly communion, as real 
ministers of Christ, because they so prominently advance certain peculiarities which 
I think mischievous,—yet I hold entire communion with them; why can I not with 
Dissenters, though remaining in the Establishment? I will gladly see them joining 
with my flock at the table of the Lord, and, in cases where I could not join with 
those in my own communion, I would gladly join with them, most fully recognizing 
the validity of their orders, whether Presbyterian or Independent.—P. 68. 

We are again saved the trouble of a comment, having a better than 
any we could write at hand in a letter from Bishop Heber to the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, wherein the Bishop does not regret that he cannot admit 
a dissenter to his pulpit, but refuses a churchman because that church- 
man has encouraged dissent. “ Happy as I might feel myself,” writes 
the Bishop, “in the assistance of any man of talent or orthodoxy, yet, 
as a member of the Church of England, I will not permit that the 
pulpits where I have any influence shall be used by a person who 
encourages by his presence and preaching a dissenting place of worship.” 
Mr. Noel's inquiry, “ Why cannot I hold entire communion with dis- 
senters, though remaining in the Establishment ?” is one which he ought 
to be able to answer. Did the reply depend on ecclesiastical knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with the merits of the question at issue between the 
Church and the dissenters, how much soever the public might have a 
right to expect such information from a clergyman, we are sure nothing 
of the kind would have been hoped from Mr. Baptist Noel. But the 
fact is, the answer requires nothing but a few grains of common sense. 
“ Why cannot I hold entire communion with dissenters, though re- 
maining in the Establishment?” Why, because the very meaning of 
the word dissenter is one who will not hold entire communion, or any 
communion at all, with persons remaining in the Establishment. If Mr. 
Noel could not see this, he must believe himself at once an episco- 
palian, as “ remaining in the Establishment ;” and a Presbyterian and 
Independent, as “ holding entire communion with dissenters.” 

We wish Mr. Noel had particularized in what “ cases” where he 
could not join with those of his own communion he would gladly join 
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with seceders from it. But, as this curious piece of information is not 
vouchsafed, such as think Mr. Noel’s opinions of any moment must be 
content with conjectures and probabilities. They seem, however, to 
be cases of ministerial prerogative; and as he has already told us that 
he does not recognize as ministers of Christ some of the clergy of his 
own Church, so it now only remained to append the perfectly consistent 
declaration that he “ most fully recognizes the validity of dissenting 
orders.” 

“ Fiat Justitia” very unanswerably shows, on this as well as some 
other points, that Mr. Noel’s principles afford irresistible arguments for 
separation from the Church with those who entertain them; but in this, 
no less than other instances, he is sometimes incautious of preserving 
his professed characteristic virtue. It is the greatest injustice to say of 
the Church of England that she “ unchurches all other churches, and 
unministers all other ministers.” By her own definition “ the visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.”* Here is not a word of the Church of England 
being the only church. And in the XXXth canon the sense of our 
Church on this point is still more explicitly stated. ‘So far was it 
from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
Cuurcu of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like Cuurcues,” 
&c. Any community “in the which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered according to God’s ordinance,” 
we hold to be a church, whether it be that of England or not. Now 
what is ‘‘ duly according to God's ordinance” must, the dissenters them- 
selves will allow, be determined by the Scriptures: and the persons 
who are thus duly appointed we recognize as ministers, whether in our 
own Church or any other. Those who are lawfully called by (per, i.e. 
by the instrumentality of) men who have authority given, them (by 
Christ, of course) to call and ordain in the congregation, we receive as 
ministers. Who are such is not a question of liberality or illiberality, 
but a pure question of fact, to be determined by evidence. Now our 
Lord regularly ordained his twelve apostles to go forth and preach the 
word to the world,} and nothing can be clearer from the Scripture than 
that they ordained elders in every church,{ and that a regular plan was 
laid for a succession in this ministry.§ Almost to the very present 
day there never was any manner of question that this was the mode 
which Christ had appointed, and the only mode which could safely claim 
the promises and privileges of an apostolic institution. Among the 
ancient churches, the fact is notorious ; the Greek, Oriental and 


* Art. XIX, + John xx. 21—23. 
¥ Acts xiv. 23.; Tit. i. 5. § 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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Romish churches never had any manner of disagreement upon this 
point; the Reformed Protestant churches held the same opinion ; even 
the Presbyterians, though they differed with regard to the powers and 
character of the officer who was to confer ordination, were agreed with 
the Episcopalians that the apostolic succession was to be maintained. 
If it be asked, what proof can any church now produce that the aposto- 
lical ministry has been preserved, supposing it to be so absolutely 
necessary, the answer is contained in what has been already stated. 
If, from the times of the Apostles downwards, the general opinion in the 
Church has been that an apostolical succession was the only valid 
ministry, then, since all ordinations were matter of public and solemn 
observance, the apostolical succession must have been preserved. If it 
be objected that we derive our orders from a corrupt Church, that of 
Rome, and that therefore they are vitiated; the reply is, that, even 
supposing such to be the case, which is, perhaps, more than doubtful,* 
the validity of Christ’s commission is no more annulled by passing 
through the Church of Rome, than the Apostles’ Creed, or the Lord’s 
Prayer, is falsified by the same process. Even, however, though it 
could be shewn that the title of the Church minister to the apostolic 
authority was exceedingly precarious, this would be no justification for 
ordaining ministers manifestly without any apostolical commission, nor 
so much as with the shadow of a pretence to any thing of the kind; a 
sin very nearly akin to that of Jeroboam, who involved, by this very 
transgression, a whole nation in iniquity and ruin. If there really is 
some flaw in the chain which should connect us with the Apostles, it is 
one of which we are not aware, and if we sin, we sin ignorantly, and, 
what is more, with irremediable ignorance, for which we are not respon- 
sible; we act, moreover, on the best knowledge that can be had, and 
with the sincerest intention to do our duty. But those who ordain 
ministers after their own fancies, and without even a reference to the 
apostolic ordinance, do not even attempt to conform themselves to 
Christ’s appointment; they leave it wholly out of the question, and 
challenge to THEMsEtves the exercise of a prerogative which none but 
He could bestow. 

We have now done with Mr. Noel, whose opinions on any subject 
would be matter of very little consequence except in the present state 
of the public mind. But when the sea is tempestuous, the rolling of 
an empty barrel will derange the balance, and determine the fate, of a 
gallant vessel. Before, however, we conclude our present observations, 
we will offer a few random extracts from the pamphlet before us, 














* In the Christian Sentinel (an admirable Canadian periodical, to which we cheerfully 
embrace this opportunity of affording our testimony) for August 26, 1831, there is a 
letter extracted from the Protestant Episcopalian (a work otherwise unknown to us, but 
apparently worthy to mount guard with the “ Sentinel’) in which it is shewn that the 
British episcopacy most probably descended from the Greek church. 
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which may serve to shew the arguments and feelings prevalent with 
modern dissenters. 


It is obvious from the whole tenor of the publication that its author 
is an independent. Let us hear what he says of Independency : 


The greatest happiness of the greatest number, is a wise exposition of the final 
cause of political institutions. The greatest virtue of the greatest number (meaning 
their conversion, holiness, and salvation), is perhaps equally so of what are eccle- 
siastical. That form of the Church is best, and comes nearest to the spirit of the 
primitive model, that secures this. That the Church of England, or such an estab- 
lishment as the English, is that form, is a proposition which I feel that I can reject 
with perfect conviction. That Independency is so—I dare not assert. The first seems 
adapted merely to prevent the absolute infidelity of the many; the second, to pre- 
serve and perfect the piety of a few. J have, at times, thought—I may be mistaken— 
but I have thought, that I could imagine something partaking of both, but better than 
either.—P. 60. 

This is the genuine spirit of Sectarianism, and a warning to those 
who are inclined to indulge it. Ever restless—never contented. Not 
seeking, by all lawful efforts, to remedy those grievances which must 
occur in every Church not absolutely infallible—but always thinking it 
can strike out “ something better’”—and though not so certain of this 
as not to feel that it “ may be mistaken,” yet ready, on the strength of 
it, to organize a new sect, to be broken up when “ something better” 
still shall have been imagined. In such a principle there is neither 
stability nor unity. “If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand.” Let us only suppose every thinker of these thoughtful 
days to carry this system to its extent;—let us suppose each, in the 
course of his life, to average a construction of two sects only ; and let us 
further suppose that “the people,” who, our author tells us, “ have 
outstripped the Church in the stature of their minds,” should (for who 
shall treasonably dare to prescribe limits to the intellectual triumphs of 
“the people ?”) outgrow dissent also, and every individual become a 
thinker! Meeting-houses would, of course, be abolished where there 
were none to meet ; every lodging-floor would be an oratory, where the 
happy cogitator would preach sermons to himself. Surely “the people” 
must have “ outstripped” common sense “in the stature of their minds” 
if they will be talked to by an authority who can talk like this! 


Nothing can be more notorious than the opinion of dissenters, 
maintained so long as there was nothing to be gained by rejecting it, 
that religion should receive no manner of countenance from the state, 
and, in short, should have nothing to do with it. The Quaker went so 
far as to hold all interference in politics sinful: but under “a liberal 
ministry” (liberal of what is not their own) it is wonderful how enlighten- 
ment has advanced. A Quaker has consented to become a member of 
Parliament; and “ Fiat Justitia” thinks it “perfectly “just” that the 
legislature should tax the nation for the dissemination of dissenting 
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principles! But consistency is not to be expected from our author. 
“The world,” says he, “is a gainer by the happy inconsistencies of all 
sects,” p. 104. And, to do” him “justice,” he seems most anxious 
that the world should be as large “a gainer” as possible in this way, as 
far as he is concerned. 

I ask, would it be wrong for a government, professedly christian, to vote occasional 
grants to any denomination or denominations, to be employed under the combined 
piety and wisdom of the body, in the promotion of these ends, which it is bound to 
pursue, but which it may be crippled in accomplishing? Would this be wrong ? 
Would the Home Missionary Society refuse such a grant? Would the Surrey 
Mission refuse it? Would our county associations, struggling as they are with 
inadequate resources to overtake the ignorance and heathenism of their respective 
districts? Would it be sinful for Government to offer this assistance, or for these 
associated bodies to accept it ?—Pp. 87, 88. 


To the latter question it would seem there could only be an affirma- 
tive reply, if, as the dissenters say, it is sinful for the government to 
offer support to the Church, and sinful in the Church to accept it. But 
the advancement of piety has discovered that the endowments of the 
Church might now be accepted by the dissenters without sin. 


There is another plan of dealing with ecclesiastical endowments, in order to secure 
by them the greatest possible source of good upon the whole. They are, as has been 
said, possessed by the nation for the general advantage; their object and intention, 
therefore, would be fulfilled if appropriated to the support of religion by whomscever 
it was taught: on this principle, they might be divided among the most active and 
important of the dissenting denominations in common with that at present possessing 
them, and in the manner and for the purposes already explained. J am well aware, 
that many of your brethren in the dissenting ministry, would be startled by this idea, 
and would loudly condemn it.—P. 93. 


We conscientiously believe that there are antiquated dissenters who 
would: but how completely has the march of piety and intelligence 
left them behind! 

The following is an index to the degree of security to be anticipated 
for property of any kind under the ascendency of dissent. 


Funds, acknowledged to be large, exist among us in the shape of property pro- 
fessedly devoted to God ; that is, intended to provide for the service of God in order 
to promote the religious benefit of the people. This property has arisen, or arises, 
from the bequests of the pious, government grants, and direct taxation. Now, of 
all benevolent bequests Government is the ultimate trustee ; it can modify their 
use, or change their destination, whenever an obvious necessity requires it: hence, 
it can authorize the Directors of the Harpur Charity, at Bedford, to apply a portion 
of their funds to objects not contemplated by him who bestowed them ; stg too, 
it can divert what was left to support popery in general, or to provide masses for the 
souls of particular individuals, to the use of protestant literary or religious insti- 
tutions. Again: Whatever Government gives for the public advantage,—for the 
public advantage it can resume; it ought to do so, if enlightened public opinion 
demand it; public opinion may demand, in such a case, the one of two things— 
either, that the grant be discontinued entirely, being found by experience to be 
injurious rather than beneficial ; or, that it be discontinued as to its form, but still 
made in fact, though under a new modification.—Pp. 90, 91. 

This is indeed, Fiat Justitia! Because the legislature can authorize 
the directors of a charity to alienate a portion of their funds, therefore, 
it can forcibly seize the property of a Church! Doubtless, the legis- 
lature may authorize the dean and chapter of Durham to alienate a part 
3.x 


VOL. XV. NO, IX. 
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of their revenues for the purpose of erecting a college: but we cannot 
see that this is any more precedent for the seizure of those revenues 
than it is for the confiscation of other property—that of Homerton and 
Hoxton colleges, for instance. If this be the “ justice” that is ‘‘done”’ 
to us, the dissenters will not be long before they will have reason to 


exclaim 





“ Evenhanded Justice 
Returns the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
Back to our lips.” 

The nonsense about supporting popery and providing masses is fully 
answered in the opening address in our January Number. The Church 
is not a new Church, but the ancient Church of Christ reformed. 

Again : 


Some persons have advocated the application of Church property to the payment of 
the national debt. To me this appears to be a premature and violent proposition. / 
admit, that I think circumstances MIGHT authorize THIS;(!) that is, when it should 
be completely proved to the intelligence and piety of the people, that this would be 
more for the glory of God, and the promotion of his cause, than putting it to any 
religious use. If, because property has been left to be employed in a certain way, 
it is to continue to be so employed in spite of all the lessons of experience to prove 
it an evil; this would not only be to consent to the continuance of the evil, but it 
would be to make the dead the legislators of the living,—to give the power of 
government to the grave,—to make the mistakes of the child imperative maxims 
for the man. I admit, therefore, the power of Government, or of the people 
speaking through their legitimate organs, to make the proposed secular use of the 
funds of the Church; but I dispute its policy and propriety. Grant that the 
present religious appropriation of ecclesiastical property has been proved to be an 
evil, it has not been proved that all such appropriation must be so, As yet, this 
property is “corban;"—and so let it remain. It was once employed in a form 
different from the present, and failed; admit that it has failed again,—still, this 
does not forbid that some other mode should be tried before the possibility of using it 
to any good purpose be given up as utterly hopeless.—Pp. 91, 92. 


We believe, with “Fiat,” that his proposition is premature; the 
“ piety and intelligence of the nation” are not yet ripe for it; and the 
Church is much obliged to those who have thus prematurely disclosed 
the real meaning of Rerorm. But the prematurity in “ Fiat”’s view 
consists in this, “that some other mode should be tried” before the 
receipts of the Church are paid into His Majesty’s exchequer. What 
that other mode is, we have already seen. The dissenters are to have a 
taste. As to “making the dead the legislators of the living,” this 
sounds very fine and very liberal: yet, if the fiatical doctrine be true, 
what must we say of TesTAMENTARY BEQuESTS? Surely Fiat will 
never be so illiberal as to make a will! 


The following, with which we shall conclude these desultory obser- 
vations, is curious. It is an extract from a sermon on the death of the 
great Anabaptist, Robert Hall, by a Mr. Hughes. It is a choice 
specimen of the notions entertained by dissenters (for it is quoted 
with approbation and assent) of spiritual unity. 
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“ He (Mr. Hall) was a Baptist—but he respected the right of private judgment ; 
he conceded the liberty which he asked: and having, as he thought, no inspired 
precept or precedent for the deed, could not persuade himself to erect the ritual 
peculiarity of a small denomination into a barrier which should exclude from sacra- 
MENTAL COMMUNION every denomination besides; though a Beveridge, and a 
Howe, and a Baxter, and a Wesley, and a Whitfield, and a Doddridge, and a Watts, 
stood without, soliciting the privilege of feasting with their brethren at the table of 
their common Lord.”"—P. 108. 

Our remarks on this shall be short. 

1. “ Mr. Hall was a Baptist”—that is, he believed no person to be 
baptized who had not been IMMERSED in riper years: in other words, 
that no such person was in the visible Church. He surely therefore 
believed that he had inspired precept and precedent both for not 
admitting such persons to the Lord’s Supper. And doubtless no 
person professing the Anabaptist opinion is admitted to that sacrament 
until he has received the other. Yet Mr. Hall would admit Beveridge, 
&c. no one of whom, according to his creed, could have been baptized. 
This may be liberality ; but it is at no rate consistency. We suppose 
it is one of those “ happy inconsistencies” of the dissenters by which 
“the world” “ gains” so much—in finding that, at least, truth is not 
with them. 

2. “ He respected the right of private judgment ;” that was sensible 
and properly liberal. ‘ He conceded the liberty which he asked ;” that 
was just. But what has respect for another’s private judgment to do 
with admitting him to the most solemn of ordinances ?—If the differ- 
ence between churches or sects be of any essential character, it is plain 
that respect for their own private judgment will prevent them from 
communicating with each other in that most emphatic of all institutions. 
If the difference is so unessential that they can unite in this, they 
cannot separate in lesser matters without schism. If Mr. Hall could 
take the Holy Communion with Churchmen, why could he not worship 
with them in other things ? 

3. Mr. Hall regarded the distinguishing tenet of his sect as ‘‘ the 
ritual peculiarity of A SMALL DENomINATION.” Did he never suspect 
that an observance thus to be characterized might set him in opposition 
to THE Catuotic Cuurcu? How was it that,-if he could not “ erect’’ 
this “ ritual peculiarity,” “into a barrier which should exclude from 
SACRAMENTAL COMMUNION every denomination besides,” he could 
nevertheless erect it into a barrier which should exclude from mere 
external communion THE CuuRcH oF THIS CouNTRY? 

4. “Ritual peculiarity!” Is it thus that the Anabaptist speaks of 
the Holy Sacrament of Baptism ?—If his creed be worth any thing, no 
man is a Christian who has not submitted to his “ritual peculiarity !” 
If the matter be a trifle, why separate for the sake of it? If it be 
essential and indispensable, why be half ashamed of it, and depre- 
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We should be sorry to charge Hall’s memory with this chaos of 
liberal nonsense, did we not fear that his writings bore out the assump- 
tions of his funeral panegyrist. But these “happy inconsistencies” of 
the greatest and most gifted among the dissenters are in the highest 
degree valuable, as affording to reflective minds indirect but most positive 
testimony to the excellence and authority of our Church. 


Art. IIl.—An Exposition of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians, 
by the Right Rev. Joun Davenant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
President of Queen's College, and Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity, in ‘ambridge ; originally delivered, in a Series of Lectures, 
before the University. Translated from the original Latin; with a 
Life of the Author, and Notes illustrative of the Writers and Authori- 
lies referred to in the Work. By Jostau Attrorr, Minister of 
St. James's, Birmingham. To the Whole is added, a Translation of 
Dissertatio de Morte Christi, by the same Prelate. Wondon: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. Birmingham: Beilby, Nott, and Beilby. 
1831. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. Ixxiv. 548, 600. 


Joun Davenant, born May 20, 1572, was the son of an eminent 
merchant in Watling-street, and descended from an ancient family of 
respectability, resident at Sible-Hedingham, in Essex. At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted of Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of A. M. in 1594, after giving such promise of future excel- 
lence, that the learned Dr. Whitaker, Master of St. John’s, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, pronounced that ‘ he would in time prove an 
honour to the University.” A fellowship was immediately offered him, 
but refused on account of his plentiful fortune ; though it was subse- 
quently forced upon him by the President, who observed, that “ prefer- 
ment was not always a relief for want, but sometimes an encouragement 
for worth.” In 1601 he took his degree of B. D., and proceeding 
D. D. in 1609, he was elected Lady Margaret’s professor of Divinity. 
In 1614 he was appointed President of his College; and in 1618 
he was selected as one of the English deputies at the Synod of 
Dort. Having now attained to a considerable theological eminence, 
he was nominated, in 1621, to the see of Salisbury, vacant by the death 
of his brother-in-law, Dr. Townson, whereupon he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, in connexion with which he had delivered a series of Lectures, 
which were in substance the “ Expositio Epistole D. Pauli ad Colos- 
senses,"’ whereof Mr. Allport’s translation is before us. His discharge 
of his episcopal duties was most exemplary ; and, though he never 
Jost sight of the consistent dignity and gravity of his character, he was 
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at once benevolent, affable, and cheerful; “ more sensible of his own 
infirmities than others, being humble, and therefore charitable.” In 
his leisure moments he was usually occupied with the revision of his 
writings, of which several were published. Of these the most im- 
portant, perhaps, with the exception of the “ Lxpositio,” was his 
“ Reply ” to a Tract, by Samuel Hoard, entitled, “* God’s Love to Man- 
kind ; manifested by disproving his absolute Decree for their Damnation.” 
In this work he upholds the Calvinistic doctrine of Election; and 
his opinions on this point had formerly brought him into collision 
with Archbishop Laud ; a prelate of whom we shall here only remark, 
that Mr. Allport speaks in terms of severe and most unmerited censure. 
Davenant’s last work, ** 4d Pacem Ecclesie Exhortatio,’ was one well 
suited to his life and character. He died on the 20th of April, 1641, 
in the seventy-first year of his age, and the twentieth of his consecration. 
An asthma was the immediate cause of his death, which is nevertheless 
said to have been accelerated by the melancholy forebodings of his mind, 
as to the sad prospects of the nation. There is a tablet to his memory 
in the south aisle of his cathedral, above the spot where he lies interred. 
Ife bequeathed 200/. for the benefit of the cathedral ; and to Queen’s 
College the perpetual advowsons of the rectories of Cheverill Magna, 
and Newton Toney, Wilts; together with a rent-charge of 31/. 10s. 
per annum, to found two Bible-clerkships, and to buy books for the 
College library. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of “ good Bishop Davenant.” In 
the more copious Memoir, which Mr. Allport has prefixed to his Trans- 
lation of the valuable Commentary on the Colossians, the reader will 
find an account of the proceedings at Dort, in which the conflicting 
opinions respecting that extraordinary synod are faithfully and candidly 
examined, and their nature and tendency correctly stated. Many in- 
teresting particulars relating to Bishops Hall and Usher, and other of 
Davenant’s contemporaries, are introduced into the biography ; together 
with notices of his family and connexions. Of the work itself the 
character has been thus expressed by Hervey, in his “ Theron and 
Aspasia :”—“ For perspicuity of style and accuracy of method; for 
judgment in discerning, and fidelity in representing, the Apostle’s mean- 
ing; for strength of argument in refuting errors, and felicity of invention 
in deducing practical doctrines, tending both to the establishment of 
faith and the cultivation of holiness, it is inferior to no writing of the 
kind; and richly deserves to be read, to be studied, to be imitated by 
our young divines.” Other testimonies to its value might be adduced ; 
but we shall be content with affixing our own imprimatur to a work, 
than which the cautious student in divinity will not readily find a more 
valuable guide in his perusal of the Epistle to the Colossians. 

It seems that Mr. Allport was mainly induced to undertake the 
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translation of the ‘* Expositio” (which hitherto only existed in the ori- 
ginal Latin as published and republished at Cambridge in 1627, 1630, 
and 1639, and at Amsterdam in 1646,) by “ the frequent bearing of the 
author's remarks, not more on the tenets and practices of the Roman- 
ists, than upon many specious errors which have crept into the Protestant 
communities.” To analyze a work of this nature would be impracti- 
cable; but a selection of a few of the Bishop’s arguments, in reference 
to these Romish tenets and Protestant errors, will evince the depth of 
his reasoning, the extent of his erudition, and the value of his remarks. 
Upon the Papal claim to Apostolicity he writes thus :— 


Now let us sift a few arguments of our opponents. 








1, Bellarmin, lib. 2, De Rom. Pont. cap. 12, says, Peter had the government of : 
the whole Church committed to him; but some one ought to succeed therein as f 
supreme head by Divine right; and this successor can be no other than the Pope. ¥ 

I answer, there is nothing solid in this argument. First, as it regards Peter, to ; 
whom they say the government of the whole Church was committed when it was said to 
him alone, John xxi, 15—17, “ Feed my sheep.” I confess, in his character of Apostle, 


the power of feeding the flock of Christ every where was given to Peter; but this 
was common to him with the rest of the Apostles, to whom also it was said, “Go, 
teach all nations,” Matt. xxviii. 19. Secondly, we deny that successors were ap- 
pointed in this apostolic power either to Peter or any one of the Apostles; for not 
fresh Apostles, but Bishops, succeeded to Apostles. Thirdly, if we allow a successor 
to Peter in apostolic power, he will not be, by Divine authority, the Roman Pontiff; 
because no Divine authority appropriated the Roman See to Peter. Whence even 
Cusa does not hesitate to confess, that, if a Bishop of Treves should be chosen for the 
head of the Church, he would be more properly the successor of Peter than the Roman 
Bishop. 

2. They argue, the Church is one body, and hath one head on earth besides 
Christ: but any other head on earth besides the Pope is assigned by no one; there- 
fore he is the head and sovereign of the whole Church. And that it has a head on 
earth, he (Bellarmin) proves from those words, 1 Cor. xii. 21, ‘‘ The head cannot say 
to the feet, I have no need of you;” but Christ can say this; therefore there is a head 
in the Church besides Christ. 

I answer; Although the Church be one body, and militant here in earth, yet no 
necessity obliges us to confess any earthly head of the whole Church; because 
Christ, who is ascended into heaven, is also in the world by his Spirit, and quickens 
and rules the whole Church ; but he forms particular churches, and governs them by 
particular prelates and ministers. The plea, however, which he brings from the 
Scripture is futile and childish: for the Apostle means not by the head and the feet, 
the Pope and the Church; but by the head, any man in the Church endowed with 
eminent gifts; by the feet, any humble or inferior person. This will readily appear 
if we weigh the scope of the passage. For he is not cautioning Peter against lording 
it over the Church; but he is warning those who were distinguished by spiritual 
gifts among the Corinthians, against despising their inferiors; as Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and Aquinas explain it. 

3. The Church would not be governed in the best way unless it were governed by 
one supreme spiritual head; but Christ left the Church instituted and governed in 
the best manner; therefore by one. 

I answer; Christ alone is the spiritual Sovereign of the whole Church; but to 
institute an earthly sovereign, on whose will the whole Church should depend, would 
be the worst mode of governing the Church; because no mortal can discharge that 
oftice even moderately well. For how shall the Pope sitting in the Vatican, take 
care of the Churches of the Indians pr the Ethiopians? But that Pontiff does not ' 
aim at the care of Churches, but at empire. 

4. The Church is always increasing, and it must increase until the Gospel be 
preached in all the world: but this cannot be done unless there be one chief pre- 
sident, on whom the apostolic charge and trouble of preserving the whole Church 
and of extending it, may devolve; for no one ought to preach unless he be sent; 
and no particular Bishop can send beyond his own province. 
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I answer; To send preachers to infidel nations is not now the work of apostolic 
power, but of Christian charity. Every Bishop therefore in the vicinity of any 
heathen nation, may, from the duty of charity, either by himself, or by others, preach 
the Gospel to them; and, if they should embrace the Christian faith, what is to 
hinder Bishops and ministers being set over them (if they require it) legitimately 
ordained by any other Bishop? To extend the Church therefore there is no need 
of a new Apostle. 

We conclude, then, since the Pope of Rome is not immediately called by Christ— 
nor embued with Evangelical knowledge by direct and extraordinary inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit—nor endowed with universal power over the whole Church, he can 
by no mode of reasoning be styled an Apostle or Apostolic Bishop. —Pp. 16—19. 


On withholding the Scriptures from the people, we have the following 
remarks at chap. i. 26. :— 


Inasmuch as the Apostle says, it is now made manifest, he at once stops the 
objections of all who exclaim that the doctrine of salvation is a difficult and dark 
doctrine. ‘Time was when the mystery of the Gospel was hidden, but now it is plain 
to be seen, and even courts observation: “ If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost,” 2 Cor. iv. 3. We admit, indeed, that certain passages of Scripture are 
difficult of comprehension ; but whatever is laid down as necessary to salvation, is 
plainly and clearly revealed by the Apostles to the whole world. So thought all the 
Fathers, whatever Sophists may prate to the contrary. We shall select a few testi- 
monies out of many. Clemens Alexandrinus, in Protrept. calls the Scripture, “ the 
sun of the soul.” “ The light,’”’ says he, ‘‘ is common to all, and the word is hidden 
from none. There is no Cimmerius in the word.” Augustine, lib. 2, De doctr. 
Christ. cap. 9, says, “‘ Every thing which pertains to faith and moral practice, is 
found in those parts of Scripture which are plainly expressed.” Chrysostom, Hom. 3. 
De Lazaro, says, “The philosophers wrote with obscurity; but the Apostles and 
Prophets, on the contrary, set forth all things openly and clearly, and as general 
teachers of the world, brought them down to the level of all capacities, that every 
man might be able to learn for himself what was spoken by merely reading them.” 
To these testimonies of the Fathers we may also add that of Gerson, par. 1: “ The 
literal sense of Scripture expresses plainly enough every thing necessary for salva- 
tion.” From these extracts, then, we may collect, what enormous guilt the Popish 
Prelates bring upon themselves, who, under the lying pretext of obscurity (as if 
really the mystery of salvation were not laid open) snatch the evangelical books out 
of the hands of the people, and thrust their own wild fantasies and traditions into 
their places. But we assert that the mystery of salvation is now laid open in the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and that no man has a right either to conceal the Gospel, 
or to force new mysteries of salvation in its place.—Pp. 306, 307. 


In his exposition of chap. ii. 18. the Bishop combats the Romish 
practice of the invocation of angels and saints. He shews that 
‘* Prayer or religious invocation ; to make a vow to another ; to erect 
a temple; to raise altars, and to offer incense in honour of any one, is 
to pay divine honours to him;” and that Romanists in so doing are 
guilty of idolatry, because religious worship, as he ably proves, is to be 
given to God only. 


It is shewn, first, from the interpretation of the word itself, and that by the con- 
currence of the Heathen, the Fathers, and Schoolmen. ‘ Religion,” says the orator, 
“is that which produces regard and service to some superior nature,” which he calls 
divine ; and elsewhere, “ Religion is that which is comprised in the pious worship 
of the gods.” Lactantius, in his Instit. lib, 4, cap. 29, remarks, “ We are tied and 
bound to God, by the bond of piety, whence religion itself derives its name.” So 
Augustine, De civit. Dei, lib. 10. cap. 1: “ If we merely call it worship, it does not 
appear due to God alone; but if we more distinctly call it religion, it signifies not 
any worship, but that of God.” So Aquinas, Q. 2. qu. 81. art. 1, “ Religion hath 
reference to God:” and art. 8, “ Religion is a virtue exhibiting service to God in 
those things which especially pertain to God.” Hilary, 8 De Trinit. says, “ Religion 
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paid to the creature is accursed.” From all these testimonies it is plain that religious 
worship is to be paid to God alone. 

Secondly, the same is evident from clear testimonies of Scripture. From Deut. 
vi. 13; “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” From 
Gal. iv. 8: “ Ye did service unto them which by nature are no gods;’’ eduvAevoure. 
Religious service, d3ovAeva dulia, therefore, is due only to him who by nature is God. 
In Rev. xix. 10, the angel would not be adored by John: “ See thou do it not; Iam 
thy fellow-servant. Worship God.” 

Thirdly, the same is proved by reason. For the foundation of religious worship, 
whether you call it /atria or dulia, is infinite excellence apprehended under the con- 
sideration of our first cause and chief good: it is not a sufficient reason, therefore, 
for offering to them, that angels and saints are endowed with supernatural gifts, or 
procure for us many good things, unless they are the first and chief cause to us, and 
of our chief good : So says Augustine, tract. 23, in Evang. John, “ This is the Chris- 
tian religion, to worship but one God; because only the one God renders the soul 


happy :” and lib. 22, contr. Faust. “ We worship the martyrs with the worship of 


fellowship and love, whereby they also in ,this life worshipped holy men.” 
Where it is to be observed, that dead saints are worshipped with the same worship 
with which they were whilst alive, and, therefore, not religious worship.—Pp. 503, 
504, 


The Commentury affords many powerful refutations of all the Romish 
claims and doctrines. From the first volume only the preceding pas- 
sages are selected ; and we shall confine our extracts from the second 
to the Bishop's testimony in respect to Protestant opinions. That 
he held in some sense the tenets of Election and Predestination we 
have seen already; but the following remarks will shew that he had 
not subscribed to the dogmas of the author of the horribile decretum in 
their full signification and extent, though he does not seem to be 
consistent on these points. Of Election he says :— 


Those who prate about their eternal election, and boast of their Christian profes- 
sion, while in their deeds and in their manner of life they shew themselves neither 
elect nor Christians, are here reproved: but as the lazy Greeks made a profession of 
philosophy, so do these men of their Christianity: it was all talk and no doing. In 
the administration of baptism, Christians are consecrated to God; they are renewed 
after the Divine image by the internal operation of the Spirit: in each respect they 
are called oly; by each they are bound to a holy life. For whatever is consecrated 
to God, should in some way participate in the Divine holiness. Hence that passage 
of Levit. xi. 44, ‘Ye shall be holy, for I am holy ;” and chap. xx. 26, “ Ye shall be 
holy unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you from other people that 
ye should be mine.”” Being then by baptism separated and consecrated to God, we 
ought to put on all virtues, and exercise perpetual holiness of life.—Pp. 99, 100. 


Again ; on Faith, as the condition of salvation :— 


Since this conditional promise, “ If thou shalt believe, thou shalt be saved,” flows 
from the gracious kindness of God towards men, it cannot have its foundation else- 
where than in the death and merit of Christ the Mediator, “in whom all the gratuitous 


promises of God are Yea and Amen.” (2 Cor. i. 20). Nor, indeed, is the act of 


faith itself of such value, that it can by its own dignity or merit obtain from God 
remission of sins and salvation. But of such great value is the death and blood- 
shedding of the Son of God, that by its own merit and virtue it can justify and save 
any one that believeth, according to the tenor of the evangelical covenant. Therefore 
this covenant was confirméd by the death of Christ. 

But, whether this evangelical covenant, “ If thou shalt believe, thou shalt be saved,”’ 
which we have shewn to be confirmed by the death of Christ, pertains, according to the 
Divine ordination, to the whole human race, or only to individuals, and to certain per- 
sons in particular. .We contend that it was confirmed with the whole human race, 
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he had endured and conquered death, sent his Apostles into all the world, (Mark xvi. 
15, 16) ‘‘ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Secondly, The same appears from the practice of the Apostles, 
and of all the ministers of the Gospel, conformable to the command and promise of 
Christ. For these,without any respect of nation or predestination, boldly promise forgives 
ness of sins on condition of faith to each and every person who assembles to hear them. 
By this aet they acknowledge, that the covenant concerning the forgiveness of sins 
through faith, confirmed by the blood of Christ, is universal. Thirdly, We prove 
that this evangelical covenant, confirmed by the death of Christ, concerning the 
giving of salvation on the condition of faith, is universal, by urging further this same 
argument, and that from the concessions of those who seem to be opposed to us. 
Those who endeavour to restrict the death of Christ as much as possible, neverthe- 
less grant, that by the merit of his death, “There is a way and method appointed, 
by which any unbeliever may escape deserved condemnation, namely, if he should 
believe.” (Collat. Hag. p. 154). They grant, “that the death of Christ would 
abundantly suffice to save all men, how many soever they may be in the whole world 
who believe in him.” They allow also, “ That the word of the Gospel concerning 
Christ crucified, should be announced indiscriminately to the elect and non-elect, 
and all should be commanded to believe in him, this promise being added, that all 
who believe in him shall obtain remission of sins.” (Acta. Syned. Dord. p. 29, and 
2d part, p. 89.) These things being granted, I argue thus: If mankind, howsoever 
many they be in the whole world, would obtain remission of sins and salvation, if 
they should beiieve ; then an universal covenant was established by the death of 
Christ concerning the salvation of any man whatsoever under the aforesaid condition 
of faith. But the first is true: therefore also the second. The reason of the con- 
sequence is this, because that conditional declaration, which they admit both as to 
the non-elect and the elect, namely, “If thou shalt believe, whosoever thou art, 
thou shalt be saved,” is not as necessarily true from the nature of the thing, as this 
is, “If there is fire, there is heat,” or, “If he is a man, he is an animal ;” it 
remains, then, that its truth be founded in some voluntary ordination of God, by 
which he hath decreed, as to any human being whatsoever, that the antecedent being 
true of him, the consequence is so likewise. Since no third foundation can be 
assigned, on which the truth of the aforesaid conditional declaration can rest. There- 
fore, it must be acknowledged, that this evangelical covenant is universal from the 
ordination of God himself, and that it equally regards all men individually.—Pp, 418 
—422. 

As an Appendix to the Exposition, Mr. Allport has given a trans- 
lation of the Bishop’s Dissertation on the “ Death of Christ.” It is 
unquestionably an able performance ; but here, also, the Calvinistic bias 
of the writer, which dictated the composition, is yet more apparent. 
The concluding paragraph will afford the best view of Davenant’s 
sentiments respecting Election. 


Therefore, let this be the sum and conclusion of this whole controversy on the 
death of Christ; that Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and man, in confirm- 
ing the evangelical covenant, according to the tenor of which eternal life is due to 
every one that believeth, made no division or separation of men, so that we can say 
that any one is excluded from the benefit of his death, if he should believe. And in 
this sense we contend, in agreement with the Scriptures, the fathers, and solid 
arguments, that Christ suffered on the cross and died for all men, or for the 
whole human race. We add, moreover, that this Mediator, when he had deter- 
mined to lay down his life for sin, had also this special intention, that, by virtue of 
his merits, he would effectually and infallibly quicken and bring to eternal life, some 
persons who were specially given to him by the Father. And in this sense we con- 
tend that Christ laid down his life for the elect alone, or in order to purchase his 
Church ; that is, that he died for them alone, with the special and certain purpose of 
effectually regenerating and saving them by the merit of his death. erefore, 
although the merit of Christ equally regards all men as to its sufficiency, yet it does 
not as to its efficacy: which is to be understood, not only on accouut of the effect 
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produced in one and not in another, but also on account of the will, with which 
Christ himself merited, and offered his merits, in a ditierent way fer difierent persons. 
Now, the first cause and source of this diversity was the election and will of God, to 
which the human will of Christ conformed itself. Therefore, He, who by his death 
merited eternal life sufficiently for all men, so as that itis to be given to all, according 
to the evangelical covenant, if they believe, also merited most effectually for some, by 
the peculiar application of his merits, that they should believe, and that they should 
receive eternal life from the gratuitous gift of God, through and on account of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And this is the peculiar lot of the elect: of which may the 
Father of Mercies make us all partakers! To whom, with the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, be honour, praise, and glory now and for ever. Amen.— Pp. 556—558. 

From what we have already hinted, it will be gathered that we re- 
commend the use of this valuable Exposition with extreme caution. 
The Translator seems to have avoided any remark upon the class of 
Divines to whom Davenant belonged; and Mr. Bridges, who strongly 
eulogises the Exposition in his ‘* Christian Ministry,” as well as Mr. 
Bickersteth, who urged Mr. Allport to undertake the Translation, would 
be led, by the peculiar turn of their own sentiments, to hold him in 
high estimation. Nor are we disposed, as we have sufliciently shewn, 
to allow our own preference of what we consider more wholesome doc- 
trine, to depreciate the real and intrinsic merit of a valuable work. Of 
the Translation we cannot speak too highly, both in regard to its fidelity, 
perspicuity, and elegance ; and the biographical sketches of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, referred to by the author, are at once ample and con- 
cise. The work is rendered as available as the student can possibly 
require, by the addition of complete Indexes, containing every variety 
of reference. Would that all authors and editors whomsoever were 
equally kind and considerate ! 


—_<—- 


Art. ITT.—Churchism and Dissent; or “ The System and Practice of 
Congregational Dissent unfavourable to Religion,” carefully reviewed. 
12mo. Pp. 24. Falmouth: Philp. 1833. 


Ir is benevolently and wisely ordained, that error shall destroy itself 
by its own excesses; and that, however disguised at first, it shall lose a 
portion of its covering at every step it takes in advance, until it stands 
exposed in naked deformity. 

In this pamphlet, which is anonymous, but published under the 
avowed auspices of the leaders in the most considerable Dissenting 
meeting-house in Cornwall, we have Dissent without a mask or a cloak. 
The following extracts are a fair specimen of the whole. They are far 
from being the worst: indeed, some passages are too profane ani 
disgusting to be quoted :— 


If every thing within the Church as to doctrine and discipline were really good, 
that would not sanctify an institution founded in injustice, inimical alike to civil and 
religious liberty, and in direct hostility to the verbal teaching of the Bible, and to 
every principle of Christianity.—P. 9. 
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Will he undertake to prove that kingly government originated with the Deity ? 
and that a republican government is not as agreeable with the rights of men both 
civil and religious as a monarchy ?—P. 11. 

The conduct of the Principal (of a college who sanctioned Socinianism in the 
students he was training for the dissenting ministry,) was that of a man inquiring 
after truth, and not entirely devoted to a system whether right or wrong.—P. 20. 

The greatest wonder of the present age is that of a dissenter going back into the 
guilty bosom of a harlot who has for ages been committing fornication with the 
British state.—P. 3. 

I do think the Lord must now be sadly tired of those Church prayers !!!—P. 11. 


The meeting which has identified itself with this pamphlet and its 
sentiments, the Baptist meeting-house at Falmouth, has been quite a 
nursery for preachers, having furnished five from among its members, 
three of them within the last five years, who are now the stated ministers 
of congregations. It may therefore be fairly considered as the type of 
no inconsiderable party. 

There are congregations among dissenters who are all but churchmen ; 
others whose influential members feel it their duty, as gentlemen and 
christians, to support their minister in his proper station; and others, 
again, in which the democratic system is virtually suspended, by the 
superior talents or the independent circumstances of the minister. But 
there is a fearful majority in which aggravated democracy prevails, and 
pitiable indeed is the condition of their unfortunate ministers. De- 
pendent upon the wanton caprice of a select body, the majority of whom 
are scarcely, in any respect, above the level of menial servants, like the 
toys of a child, or the gods of a savage, they are coveted and wor- 
shipped to-day, and dashed to pieces on the morrow. They are worried 
by the many, pitied by the few, and honoured by the condescension of 
those who deign to patronize them: they have lord-deacons for viceroys 
over them ;: they are liable at all times to be removed by a vote, and 
are faithful at the peril of their bread. That religion should flourish 
under such circumstances is impossible ; it is wonderful that it should 
exist at all. 

The results of their system are best told by themselves. The Asso- 
ciated Baptist Congregations in Cornwall and South Devon report 
annually the number of their members, or communicants, and of the 
children educated in their Sunday Schools. Their annual report ‘for 
1832,* gave 114+ communicants for Falmouth, and 81 for Truro; 
but the ministers in both places had acquired by marriage a sufficient 
property to make them independent of their congregations. Redruth 
reported 16, Calstock 14, and Saltash 10. No numbers were returned 





* Printed by Blackwells, Union-street, Stonehouse; but only for private distribution. 

+ All these are presumed to be decidedly religious characters. One of them earns a 
livelihood as a common smuggler! Not long ago she offered to the writer of this some 
contraband articles, and, on his remonstrating with her on the iniquity of Her trade; ‘she 
stoutly defended its morality, and asked him if he could think that she Kutt been’ inthe 
way for so many years without knowing what is right! It may fairly be asked, what 
is their standard of religion. 
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from Helston, where the whole congregation falls short of 50; or from 
Penzance, where two rival meetings had been biting and devouring one 
another, until one was shut up, and the other had quarrelled with its 
minister. In all, 235 communicants, and 676* Sunday-school children 
were reported for a county whose population exceeds 300,000. South 
Devon was little better. In the dense population of Plymouth 
and Devonport, three of the first ministers in the denomination, Messrs. 
Wilcocks and Horton (editors of a hymn-book in use among the 
Baptists), and Nicholson, (who had been named as the most com- 
petent and most proper person to succeed Robert Hall at Bristol,) 
had in their three meetings but 453 communicants, and 680 Sunday- 
school children. Dartmouth had 35 communicants ; Modbury, 23 ; 
Kingsbridge and Bovey Tracey gave no numbers: Ashburton returned 
40 Sunday-school children, and Brixham had been shut up. Could we 
thus overrun the statistics of Dissent for the whole kingdom, how should 
we be astonished at having ever felt uneasy at its power ! 

The sum raised in Cornwall that year for the Baptist Mission was 
£168, or 1-70th of the whole amount: consequently, the Baptists of 
Cornwall may be taken at 1-70th part of their denomination. The 
Independents are from two to three times more numerous;} but these 
include the Calvinistic-Methodists, the Scotch Kirk in England, and 
the large and opulent congregations which conform to the Church as 
closely as a lay ministry will allow. 

An opinion is not to be formed of the actual state of dissent from its 
apparent condition in large towns. Here the evils of the system are less 
felt, because its adherents are more opulent and respectable, and the 
ministers consequently better supported. The extremities, the weak 
parts, perish first ; and it proves much against Dissent, that the evils have 
extended to its high places. After the death of Dr. Bogue, the historian 
of Dissent, his meeting at Gosport was torn by rival factions; and the 
pulpit of Robert Hall is still occupied by a locum tenens, because there 
are parties who cannot agree in the appointment of a successor. 

It is the policy of dissenters to conceal their feebleness under loose and 
exaggerated general estimates. Their millions, who figure in the columns 
of the Patriot, have no existence elsewhere; and there are not wanting 
indications which mark their true condition. With the aid of Jews, 
Papists, and Infidels, they have not been able to keep a single college 
from insolvency. The Eclectic Review proves that in their whole body 


* The Report gives this number, but it is probably exaggerated. One of the most 
respectable teachers in the school at Falmouth informed the writer lately, that the 
munber of children is about 120. It stands in the Report 194. Either, therefore, the 
numbers are given in a loose calculation, or names are kept on the list after the children 
have left the school. 

+ The Baptists have 61 congregations in London ; the Independents of all descrip- 
tions, 133; but the large congregations are found among the latter, 
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there is not the talent to conduet, or the taste to support, a single 
literary periodical. And it is a decisive proof of their own consciousness 
of decline, that the desperate experiment of introducing into their congre- 
gations the extravagancies of American Revivalism is seriously entertained. 
Among the advocates of this measure is a person of no less ability and 
weight among them than James, of Birmingham, (author of The Church- 
Member's Guide, reviewed by Cawood,) who, with another minister, has 
written introductory chapters for a reprint of an American work on 
Revivals ; the author of which admits that the extreme excitement 
produces in some cases insanity, and even death! This experiment 
however cannot succeed here. Enthusiasm is the torrid zone of reli- 
gion; and English Dissent approaches too near the frozen regions of 
Socinianism ever to come within its influence. 

While the attention of the whole country is directed to the dangers of 
the Church, Dissent, though blind to her impending fate, is ma condition 
infinitely more perilous. The Church is only assailed from without by 
the envious dislike of rivals and innovators, and by the enmity of those 
who are not less the enemies of God. Dissent is poisoned im her-vitals 
by the serpent brood of her own cherished democracy, over whose 
activity she so blindly exults. The trials of the Church are: emi- 
nently calculated to quicken her zeal, and to strengthen her faith 
and patience. Those of Dissent are found in the full operation of 
her own principles, which even in their weakness have been a check 
to her prosperity, and a hurt to her religion; and which, as they are 
subversive of social order, may be expected, in their present fearful 
activity, to lead to her destruction. The trials which purify are always 
the mark of God's favour, and the forerunner of signal blessings. _ The 
trial which gives full scope to the devices of man’s heart, marks a cause 
utterly forsaken. Thus the Church may submit meekly to the chastise- 
ments of God, assured that He, her strength and her salvation, is only 
preparing her for higher duties, and purifying her from all that would 
sully her future brightness ; while Dissent, left to her own inventions, 
is being consumed in the fire which herself has kindled. 


+ 


Art. 1V.—Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. James Canute, Junior Minister of the 
Seots Church in Mary's Abbey, Capel-street, Dublin. London : 
Fellowes. 1833. 2 vols, 12mo. Pp. xi. 348. 423. 


So many and so able are the treatises on the evidences of Scripture 
Truth which are already before the public, that any addition to their 
number would strike us at first sight as a work of supererogation. All 
that can be done in this particular branch of theology isto clothe the 
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arguments, again and again repeated by Grotius, Addison, Paley, 
Chalmers, and others, in a new dress; and in stating the different light 
in which the subject is viewed by the writer and his predecessors, and 
candidly weighing the comparative clearness in their modes of treating 
it, the reviewer will abundantly perform his duty to his readers. A 
brief notice therefore would, in general, have answered our purpose 
with a work of this description ; but there is something in the volumes 
before us which induces us to give a little more space to their con- 
sideration than our Literary Report would supply. The mode in which 
the author has conducted the argument is novel in principle, however 
trite and old-fashioned the reasoning upon which it is founded; and 
the popular form of letter-writing is successfully employed for the sake 
of that easy freedom of language and expression which the meanest 
‘apacity may comprehend. 

Those who have hitherto written upon the subject usually adduce 
the internal and external evidences for the divine origin of the Bible, 
and reply to the hackneyed objections which infidels and deists allege 
against its truth. That their argument is abundantly conclusive, any 
candid inquirer will readily allow; but Mr. Carlile inverts the order of 
investigation, and throws the onus of disproof upon the sceptic. If 
Christianity be the invention of man, the proof of the fact may fairly be 
demanded from those who maintain it. It is their business to point 
out some probable way in which the religion could have arisen and pre- 
vailed by human means; and that they have not done this through a 
period of eighteen centuries, indicates the impossibility of framing an hypo- 
thesis, which shall answer all the phenomena, without incurring greater 
objections than those which have been urged against the Gospel. This 
line of argument seems to have first suggested itself to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, who applies it in his Principles of Logic to Christianity in 
general; and Mr. Carlile thus estimates the force with which it bears 
upon the origin and authority of Holy Writ :— 

We present the Bible, with all its internal and external evidences of truth and of 
divine workmanship ; we show that the very existence of such a book, so circum- 
stanced, indicates the interposition of divine wisdom and power to bring it into 
existence; and we call upon those who are not satisfied with our account of the 
phenomena which we adduce, to furnish some other account of them. 

If any man deny that the earth, or the sun, was created by an omnipotent, 
omniscient God, the question is instantly put to him, “ How, then, did they come 
into existence?’ And the answer which he feels himself constrained to give to this 
question, at once exposes the absurdity of his imaginations. Now, why should not 
the argument for the divine inspiration of the Bible be placed on the same footing ? 
We would say to the infidel, “ Here is the Bible; a book thus and thus constructed, 
and accompanied by such and such confirmations; we hold that such a book could 
not have existed without the special, miraculous interposition of the Deity; and we 
challenge you to show how it could have come into existence without that inter- 
position. Take the range of the whole world, and the history of all ages, and say, 
if you can, when, or by whom, such a book could have been contrived or executed.” 


I am persuaded that a few attempts to answer this plain question would do more to 
expose the fallacies upon which the infidel rests his rejection of the Scriptures, than 
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the most elaborate arguments in defence of them. And surely no man ought to be 
listened to who is not prepared to give an answer to such a question. What can be 
more reasonable than such a demand? ‘There are certain extraordinary phenomena 
in the moral history and state of mankind which appear to us to be as unaccount- 
able, without ascribing them to the interposition of an all-wise, all-powerful being, 
as the existence of the planetary system; if any man conceive that these phenomena 
may be otherwise accounted for, it is but just that he should be called upon to 
explain himself, and that, till he explain himself, his objections should be disregarded. 
—Vol. I. pp. 10—12. 


This principle is kept distinctly in view throughout the work ; and, 
without following the author through the usual points of evidence, 
which are as trite as “‘ household words” to the mere tyro in Divinity, 
we shall advert to a recent hypothesis, to which he has directed more 
especial attention. According to this hypothesis, the introduction of 
Christianity, and the reformation produced by it, had nothing in it 
more wonderful than the effect produced by the preaching of Luther, 
Wesley, Whitfield, and other Christian ministers. Among other sen- 
sible remarks and refutations of this doctrine, Mr. C. observes :— 


The only examples which the author gives of a reformation similar to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and upon which examples the whole plausibility of his 
theory depends, are drawn from the history of Christianity itself. They proceed 
upon what logicians call a petitio principii, or begging the question at issue, namely, 
upon the assumption that the effects produced by Luther, Wesley, Whitfield, and 
others, might be accounted for from natural causes. That assumption every 
Christian denies. They were produced by the powerful setting forth of those facts, 
and doctrines, and laws, which Christians believe to have been revealed for the very 
purpose of producing such effects. Most Christians believe also, that the effects 
would not have been produced, unless an influence had been exerted upon the minds 
of men by the Spirit of God, inducing them to attend to the statements of Chris- 
tianity, removing their prejudices, and opening their understanding and their hearts 
for the reception of the doctrines proclaimed. This view of the subject may, or may 
not be true ; but it is obvious that the question of its truth or falsehood cannot be 
determined by a reference to the effects of the preaching of Christianity. Let the 
writer go somewhere else for his examples. The world is before him, and the 
historical records of nearly three thousand years are within his reach, Let him find 
similar examples out of the range of the Jewish Scriptures and Jewish institutions. 
Let him, for instance, find any where else a person, in a time of general excitement, 
proclaiming, ‘‘ Let us resist all iniquity, and hate it,” and meeting with similar 
attention and similar success. Europe is now in a state of considerable excitement ; 
let him try the effect of preaching his doctrines respecting expansive enlightened 
benevolence, and observe whether it will make men weep over their past violations 
of that great principle, and repent of them, and become truly and practically bene- 
volent. Let him show similar effects produced by any doctrine except that of the 
New Testament, preached to any people except those who have been under the 
instruction of the Scriptures, and we shall listen to him; but let him not adduce the 
triumphs of the Gospel itself as arguments against the Gospel. The examples of 
Luther, Wesley, and Whitfield, and men of similar character, only prove how fresh 
and efficacious, in changing the characters of men, are the facts of the New 
Testament at the distance of one thousand eight hundred years, and appear to us 
also to prove that God still acknowledges the Gospel as his, by accompanying the 
preaching of it with power from on high. 

Let it be admitted, that there was a similarity between the state of Judea when 
John the Baptist appeared, and that of England when Wesley and Whitfield 
preached ; or of Europe when Luther commenced the Reformation ;—how was that 
similarity produced? Evidently, by a previous acquaintance in all the cases in 
question with the elementary doctrines of Scripture. The Jews were acquainted 
with the holy character of God, and of his law, and with the ‘terfors of" his displea- 
sure ; and therefore, when they were living in wickedness, they were doing offence 
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to their own consciences. So it was with the nations of Europe at the time of the 
Reformation, and so again with England, when Wesley and Whitficld commenced 
their labours. The moral state of England was, indeed, peculiarly marked. Almost 
within the memory of man, the strict, puritanical, and, as some regard them, 
fanatical, days of the Commornwealth,—days: iit which the: requirements of the law 
of God and the danger of violating it were generally known,—had given place to the 
profligate reign of Charles; so that multitudes, who, in the time of Whitfield and 
Wesley were living in wickedness, must have been acting in disregard of their better 
judgment, and doing violence to their consciences.. The means also employed in all 
these cases were similar; the preaching of the terrors of Ged’s wrath, and his 
willingness to forgive,and ,reeeive, men on their repentance. But whence came this 
preparation andthese means? We say that both were of God; and this writer 
attempts to prove that these effects, in the case of the Jews, were not of God, by 
assuming, that in, the case of Christians they were not of God. But against this 
palpable sophism we protest. Let him decide the question, if he can, by finding 
similar examples, in any age or quarter of the world, altogether unconnected with 
the Old or New Testament.—Vol. I. pp. 150--153. 


With respect to the evidence from miracles, the following anecdote is 
well worth repeating :— 

Many years ago, Mr. Leslie challenged the impugners of the Christian miracles to 
produce sue a phenomenon in the: history of the world as an alleged event dis- 
cernible by the: senses, \being commemorated by any institution from the very time 
at which, it was,alleged to have occurred ; and yet that event proved to have been a 
fiction, , The celebrated sceptic, Dr. Middleton, is said to have confessed, that he 
had searched for such a fictitious,event so commemorated, for twenty years, but had 
riot » been, able ‘to discover oue, Whatever truth there may be in this anecdote of 
Dr. Middleton, certaip,it is that no such phenomenon in the history of man has yet 
been produced.— Vol. L, pp. 224, 224, 

Having discussed at length the ordinary heads of Evidences, both 
ititernal and external; examined the system of Prophecy and Type 
and Doctrine ;; pointed out the admirable adaptation of the religion of 
the Bible to the nature and exigencies of mankind; and replied to the 
more popular objection to the divine origin of the Scriptures; Mr. Carlile 
ptoeeeds with a clear and concise exposition of the principles on which 
the Scripture Canon is determined. He then takes a rapid glance at the 
difficulties which any person or set of persons would have to encounter in 
the production of such a book as the Bible, on the supposition of its 
being a. mere human.composition; and concludes with some appro- 
priate remarks on the effect which a conviction of the divine origin 
of the Scriptures ought to produce on our life and conduct. To say 
that we have been gratified by a perusal of these “ Letters” would fall 
very short of the idea which we'should wish to convey of their merit and 
utility. We would recommend every father.of a family to place them, 
Without delay, into the hands’of his children, as‘one of the’ best ‘means 
of enabling them to form, a just estimate of the authority of Seripture, 
and ‘to give, without hesitation or reserve, a well-grounded “ reason of 
the hopé that is in them.” . 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


POPP PL CALI OD 


The Death of the Righteous; or, the 
Way of Holy Dying. By M. De 
La Pracetrte. Translated from the 
French, by Lewis P. Bayaro, A.M. 
Rector of St. Clement’s Church, New 
York. New York. 1833. 12mo. 
Pp. xx. 410. 


LA PuacetTe was the favourite author 
of Archbishop Tenison, who translated 
and published many of his writings. He 
was born at Pontac, in Berne, A.p. 1639; 
was educated in the principles of the 
Reformed Church; and, flying for his 
life at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, was appointed by the Queen of 
Denmark to the ministry of the French 
Church at Copenhagen. On the Queen’s 
death he repaired to Holland, residing 
first at the Hague, and afterwards at 
Utrecht; where he died in 1718, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. His labours 
were earnest and assiduous in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and his writings are a 
store-house of piety and devotion. Mr. 
Bayard is mistaken in supposing that the 
treatise on “ The Death of the Righteous” 
now first appears in an English form; but 
it is well worth re-publishing in a new 
translation, particularly as the old one is 
little known, and the present translator 
has done ample justice to the original. 
A more useful book, indeed, has rarely 
issued from the press, and we could wel- 
come an edition of it on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is divided inte five books, 
of which the author has given the follow- 
ing analysis :— 

“ In the first, I have attempted to show 
the dispositions and reflections most ne- 
cessary for dying well, in order that every 
person comprehending distinctly what a 
good death is, may see the object which 
should engage his exertions. In the fol- 
lowing, I have considered what should 
be done in order to obtain these dispo- 
sitions, and awaken these sentiments. 
And as there are three several conditions 
in which we are to labour, in health, in 
the incipient — of sickness, and at 
the approach of death, I have shown the 
care we should take in these respective 
states ; which is the subject which occupies 
the second, third, and fourth books. The 
fifth contains directions for those who die 
a violent death.” 

In the present translation the last 


NO. IX. 


VOL. XV. 


book is omitted, as being of less general 
application, and therefore unnecessarily 
increasing the size of the volume. Of 
the Translator himself we can report 
most favourably, as highly deserving 
of our Christian regard, as sincerely 
attached to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and as a zealous labourer in the 
Gospel vineyard. He is a near relative 
of the widow of the late Bishop Hobart, 
to whom the work is dedicated. 





Considerations on the present State of the 
Church. A Sermon preached in St. 
Mary’s Church, Nottingham, May 14, 
1833, before the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, and the Reverend the Clergy, 
by the Rev. Cuantes Witttams, 
A. M., Rector of Gedling, Nottingham- 
shire, and Fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege. Nottingham: Staveley. London: 
Rivingtons. Pp. 27. 


In these days of rebuke and blasphemy, 
when our Church is assailed by an un- 
hallowed confederacy of papists, infidels, 
and dissenters, who have no common 
bond of union, except that of destroyi 
an establishment, the overthrow of whic 
holds out to one the promise of spoil, 
and to the others unbounded licence for 
the indulgence of their wild vagaries, it 
is indeed gratifying to see from time to 
time men, who by their talents and their 
station are fully competent for the task, 
stepping forth from the privacy of retire- 
ment, and, relying on the promises of 
God, encountering and overthrowing the 
Goliath of Lrreligion. Such is the cha- 
racter of the reverend author before us ; 
and we are assured that his sermon on 
Psalm cxxii. 6. must afford unmingled 
satisfaction to the friends of the Church, 
and we trust that its circulation will be 
commensurate with its excellence. Qur 
limits preclude any lengthened extract, 
but we cannot omit the remarks on the 
wealthy endowments of the Church, as 
they are in unison with the opinions of 
most of our readers. 

“ Ki have been the ‘ nursing 
fathers’ of the Church; the great and 
the wealthy have bestowed grants from 

rivate possessions, and we may assume, 
e strict confidence, that oaent should 
ever be inviolably paid to the intention 
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of the donor, that an inalienable appro- 
priation should continue to the purposes 
oftheir munificence. The object of these 
endowments appears to have been two- 
fold; first, to provide for the sufficient 
instruction in religion at the hands of a 
fit and independent ministry, through 
every remote district of the country. It 
was truly a benefaction to the poor, that 
there should never be wanting the present 
means of salvation in the due administra- 
tion of the public offices and sacraments 
of the Church, in the private superintend- 
ence and guardianship over moral in- 
struction and improvement; and it was 
wisely provided, that with the advantage 
of a higher education, and a fit probation 
in learning and conduct, the parochial 
minister should be furnished with a com- 
petence in his temporal estate ; that being 
placed above want and temptation, he 
might bestow an individual leisure on his 
charge, might be a light by his example, 
win the affections of his poorer flock by 
graces of moral worth, and minister con- 
solation and reproof in the endearing 
presence of charity. The other purpose 
of the original patrons of our Establish- 
ment appears to have arisen from a less 
useful, but I cannot persuade myself a 
less worthy motive of munificence. It 
was thought, when kings and the mighty 
of the earth dwell in palaces, that a suit- 
able mortal residence should be appropri- 
ated to His honour, who is above all, the 
King of kings; that amidst the pomp 
and splendour of man, a more public 
glory, a more costly worship should wait 
upon Him, ‘ by whom, and through whom, 
we live and have our being;’ that the 
creature, bending before the Creator in 
the majesty of an earthly tabernacle, 
might be impressed with a deeper awe 
of his greatness, and might ascend from 
emblems of present grandeur to a lofty 
contemplation of that throne which is 
immortal in the heavens,”—Pp. 19, 20. 





Essays on the Church ; with some refer- 
ence to Mr. James's Work, entitled 
* Dissent and the Church of England.” 
Reprinted with Additions from “ The 
Christian Guardian.”” London : Seeley 
and Burnside. 1833. Small 8vo. 
Pp. ix. 179. 

Tue author informs us that “the want 

of some brief and popular, yet compre- 

hensive manual, on the leading points in 
dispute between the Church of England 
and Dissenters,” led him to endeavour, 
in the pages of a contemporary and 
widely circulated journal, to sketch an 








outline of a volume which should supply 
this chasm in our ecclesiastical literature ; 
and he has conferred an additional 
favour on the members of our Church by 
revising his essays and offering them 
again to the public in the present hand- 
somely printed little work. The sub- 
jects which he has undertaken to discuss 
are—I. The assumed unlawfulness of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments ;—-II. The 
Responsibility of Rulers, with reference 
to the religious instruction of their 
people ;—III. The expediency and utility 
of Ecclesiastical Establishments ;—IV. 
Dr. Dwight on a National Establishment 
of Religion. (Dr. Dwight, author of a 
valuable system of divinity, was a dis- 
tinguished minister among the INDE- 
PENDENTS in North America; and his 
testimony to the necessity of a national 
establishment of religion is very powerful 
and valuable.)—V. The expediency and 
utility of a National Church;—VI. The 
superior utility of National Churches ;— 
VII. The testimony of Scripture and Anti- 
quity concerning “ Voluntary Churches ;” 
—VIII. The various offices or degrees 
in the Church of England ;—IX. The 
endowments of the Establishment ;—X. 
The Standards of the Church ;—Her 
Ritual, and the objections advanced 
against it ;—XI. Church Reform ;—XII. 
Retrospect of the Argument. 

From the preceding enumeration of 
topics, our readers will perceive that the 
anonymous author (a layman, as we have 
been informed) has treated on all those 
subjects, which at the present time are 
most keenly controverted. He has writ- 
ten with a thorough knowledge of the 
points he has undertaken to discuss, and 
has furnished the members of our Church 
with a concise but powerfully written 
manual, which we cordially commend to 
their attentive perusal. We had noted 
two or three errors in Essay XI. ; but, as 
they are sufficiently obvious, we deem it 
unnecessary to specify them. 


The Duty of a Christian People upon the 
Removal of a Divine Visitation ; being 
a Christiun Pastor's Address to his 
Flock. By the Rev. N. Smart, M.A. 
Master of Farley Hospital, Wilts. 
Salisbury: Brodie. London: Riving- 
tons. 


Tuts sermon is written in a simple, 
affectionate, and Christian style, and cal- 
culated to benefit all who may give the 
faithful appeals that are made therein a 
candid consideration. 
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A Thank-Offering for a Thanksgiving- 
Day ; being the substance of a Ser- 
mon preached April 14th, 1833, in 
Brailes Church, Warwickshire. By 
the Author of “ The Brailes Organist,” 
&c. London: Seeley and Sons. 1833. 
12mo. Pp. iv. 31. 


A rious and appropriate Sermon on 
Numb. xvi. 48; to which are appended 
some affecting notices of the late pesti- 
lence in the central parts of the kingdom. 
As the profits of this discourse are ap- 
propriated to charitable purposes in a 
poor and populous parish, we wish it an 
extensive circulation. Should a second 
edition be required, we would recom- 
mend the author to give his name at 
length. A clergyman of the Church of 
England, who laboriously and canonically 
discharges all the duties of his arduous 
and honourable function (as we have 
been informed the anonymous author of 
this discourse does), never need be 
ashamed to avow his name. “ The 
Brailes Organist,” above alluded to, is 
the title of a sermon preached and pub- 
lished last year, on occasion of the death 
(by cholera) of the organist of the parish 
of Brailes, to whose memory his fellow- 
parishoners have since voluntarily erected 
a grave-stone “in token of their esteem 
for his piety, and to evince their appro- 
bation of his integrity and general good 
conduct.” 


The Apostles’ Creed Il/ustrated, princi- 
pally from the Books published by the 
S.P.C.K. Londonderry: 1833. 


Tuts little tract has been compiled for 
the instruction of children. The num- 
ber of questions on the Creed is eighty- 
one, all of which we approve, excepting 
the definition of a miracle, which we 
would have to be “something out of the 
ordinary course of nature.” According 
to the author’s definition, an elephant or 
a horse might perform a miracle. The 
publisher’s name would render the tract 
more accessible, 


The Cottager’s Prayer Book: or Forms 
of Stated and Occasional Devotion, 
adapted to the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes. By the late Rev. J. 
Bean, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
1833. Pp. 36. 


A userut little book, written by one 
well fitted for the task. It will form a 
suitable present for the poor. 








“¢ It is Written: or, The Accordance of 
the Old Testament Prophecy relating to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with its Ful- 
filment in the New Testament; ar- 
ranged in a Catechetical Form; with 
an Appendix, contuining a Summary of 
the principal Dates and Circumstances 
of the Old Testament ; adapted for the 
use of Schools. By the Author of ** The 
Apostolical Catechism,” §c.§c. Second 
Edition. London: Rivingtons. 1883. 
Pp. 36. 

Tue object of this work is fully ex- 

plained in its title, and it only remains 

tor us to add, that it is compiled with the 
usual judgment evinced by the author of 

“The Apostolical Catechism.” It is 

adopted in King’s College School for the 

use of the pupils. 


—_—- 


Menologium seu Calendarium Poeticum, 
ex Hickesiano Thesauro; or, The Po- 
etical Calendar of the Anglo-Saxons. 
With an English Translation and Notes. 
By the Rev. Samurn Fox, M.A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. London: 
Pickering. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 64. 


WuHaTEVER the poetic merit of this piece 
may be, we regard it rather in the light 
of a valuable relic of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, exhibiting in detail the several 
festivals observed therein, subsequently 
to the formation of the Heptarchy into 
one kingdom. In many instances it 
coincides with our own Reformed Calen- 
dar, and plainly shews that the Church 
originally established in this country was 
independent of the see of Rome, and that 
its subsequent dependence on the Pontiff 
arose from the encroachment of his usurp- 
ing power. Hickes, however, a learned 
authority in such matters, calls it “‘ Me- 
nologium elegantissimum ;” and the pre- 
sent translator speaks of it as a beautiful 
production, and remarks upon a degree 
of resemblance which it bears to the 
luxuriant imagination of Pindar. 


Discourses delivered in the Parish Church 
of All-Saints, Poplar. By Samur. 
Hooter, A. M., Rector. London: 
Rivingtons. 1833. 8vo. Pp. xii. 318. 

“ Tue hoary head is a crown of glory,” 

says Solomon, “if it be found in the way 

of righteousness ;”’ and surely the minister 
of God’s word, who has grown old in 
leading others in that way, shall not fail 
of that ‘‘ crown of righteousness,’ which 
the Lord shall give him at the last day. 
We have in the volume before us a 
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proof of the. pastoral labours: of a _pa- 
rochial minister, now?in his seventy-sixth 
year; and wecan truly say, that for sound 
and sober views of Christianity, for ear- 
nest and energetic exhortation, for pure 
and unaflected piety, and for true minis- 
teria} zeal, untainted by enthusiasm or 
fanaticism, we have seldom, if ever, pe- 
rused a series of Sermons of equal merit. 
An enumeration of the subjects discussed 
in each Sermon will furnish the readiest 
means of appreciating the judgment em- 
ployed in their selection, 1, On public 
worship, Nehem. viii. 4—8, 2. On public 
teaching, Rom. x. 14. 3. Hearers, not 
Doers of the Word, Ezek. xxiii. 31, 32. 
4, On Indegision, ] Kings, xviii. 21. 5. 
Christ the Wisdom and Power of God, 


Mark yi. 2, 6. On the Inspiration of 


Scripture, 2Tim. iii, 16,17. 7. The Di- 
vine Nature unsearchable, Job xl.4. 8. 
God operates in the moral as in the 
natural world, Mark iv, 26, 27. 9. God 
displayed by his works of nature, John 
xiy. 8, 10, God displayed in the Person 
of his Son, John xiv. 9. 11. Elucidation 
of the XLIXth Psalm, Ps, xlix. 20. 12. 
The Pharisee and Publican, Luke xviii. 
13. 13. The Penitent Thief, Luke xxiii. 
42,43. 14, The Ten Virgins, Matt. xxv. 
8. 15. The Jewish and the Christian 
Dives, Luke xvi. 25. 16. The Temp- 
tation, Matt. iv, 1. 17. On Fasting, 


1 Cor, vi. 12, 18. On eating the flesh of 


the Son of Man, John vi. 53—56. 19. The 
Resurrection of Christ, Acts ii, 32. 20. 
On Divine Judgments, Luke xiii. 5. 
21, Mystery, Rev. xvii. 6. 22. On the 
Resurrection, John y. 28, 29. 


A Sermon preached before the Clergy at 
Totness, on Tuesday, June 25, 1833, 
at the Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Totness. By the Rev. 
Rowaxp Drx, M. A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Curate of the Parishes of 
Townstall and St. Saviour’s, Dart- 
mouth. Exeter: Curson. Lowdva : 
Rivingtons. 1533. 8vo. Pp. 20. 


VisiTATION SenMons are, for the most 
part necessarily and appropriately de- 
voted to the duties of the Clergy; and 
the present times afford ample scope for 
the cotisideration of that line of conduct 
which their peculiar aspect more impera- 
tively demands. From 2 ‘Tim. iv, 8—5, 
the preacher, upon the present occasion, 
draws an analogy between the signs 
enumerated by the Apostle, and those 
which mark the crisis which seems to be 
approaching; and urges in plain, yet 
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energetic language, the necessity of cont- 
plying with the admonition to “ wateh in 
all things, to endure afflictions, to do the 
work of an Evangelist, and to make full 
proof of our ministry.” 





Discourses upon some of the principal 
Objects and Uses of the Historical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford. By Evwarp Hawkins, D. D., 
Provost of Oriel College, and Pre- 
bendary of Rochester. Oxtord: Par- 
ker. London: Fellowes. 1833. 8vo. 
Pp. xvi. 193. 

From certain vague and inadequate con- 
ceptions which are frequently entertained 
of the character and uses of the Historical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, much 
less profit and pleasure is derived from 
their study than they are otherwise calcu- 
lated to convey. o remedy this evil, 
and to set aside the Neologian fancies of 
foreign divines with respect to their import 
and authority, these admirable discourses 
were composed ; and we cannot do better 
than subjoin the author's analysis of their 
subject-matter and design. 

“The first discourse treats of the 
general design of the Sacred Records as 
religious histories; the four next, of 
their particular design and some of their 
leading uses, with respect either to the 
nature and conduct of man, or to the will 
and the attributes of his Maker. Thus 
the second discourse considers the gra- 
dual preparation made for the doctrines 
of atonement and sanctification by the 
demonstration which these sacred histo- 
ries afford of the weakness and the sin- 
fulness of man; and the third examines 
the strong testimony which, in the very 
midst of this demonstration, they bear 
to the extreme loving-kindness of God 
toward man, even in his lost and wnre- 
generate condition. The fourth and 
fifth discourses relate to our practical 
conviction of the Divine faithfulness ; 
and, taking into account the points of 
agreement and difference between the 
Christian and the earlier dispensations, 
they treat of the value and the right 
application of the old historical Serip- 
tures with reference to either branch of 
this great subject—the Providence of 
God—and His Promises. In the con- 
cluding discourse are considered those 
anticipations of the Gospel which may 
be discovered in the sacred records of 
the Old Testament, and which throw a 
Christian colouring, as it were, over the 
Old Scriptures.” —Pp. v—vii. 
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These anticipations are prominently 
observable in the Mosaic sacrifices of 
atonement, which were evidently de- 
signed to represent the punishment due 
to human guilt, and in some cases to be 
the means, in all to be the types, of actual 
expiation. Appended to the Discourses 
is another Sermon, preached before the 
University upon a former occasion, on the 
Extent and Efficacy of these Sacrificial 
Atonements, which throws considerable 
light upon the subject of primitive sacri- 
fices in general. The work will con- 
tribute greatly to the instruction and 
delight of the theological student, by 
giving him just views of an important 
yortion of Holy Writ, and strengthening 
his conviction of the canonical authority 
and inspiration of the Sacred History, 





The Church and the World. A Sermon 
preached at St. Thomas's, Sarum, on 
Sunday, April 21, 1833, by the Rev. 
Peter Haut, M. A., late Curate of 
St. Edmund's, in that City. Witha 
Preface, containing some Account of 
the Author s Dismissal from his Curacy ; 
and copious Testimonials, from the Re- 
formers and other eminent Divines of 
the Church of England, to the fun- 
damental Doctrines of Christianity. 
Salisbury: Brodie. London: Riving- 
tons. 1833. 8vo. Pp. cxxxii, 63. 

Reatty we had hoped better things of 

our old friend, the Rev. Peter Hall. A 

year ago, or thereabouts, we received a 

pamphlet from his pen, which we noticed 

in the Remembrancer at the time, shew- 
ing up the fourteen reasons of a certain 
worthy, yclept William Tiptaft, for re- 
signing his living, and withdrawing from 
the ministry of the Church of England ; 
and here we have him offering his own 
reasons for a change of sentiments, which 
may shortly lead. him, on the score 
of consistency, to follow the example of 
his quondam antagonist. As for the 
testimonials which he has jumbled to- 
gether in defence of his late illumination, 
he is most grievously mistaken if he 
imagines that a tithe of them are a tittle 
to his purpose; and those which are, 
may perhaps be looked upon as ques- 
tionable authorities. Sed quem Deus 
vult.perdere, prius dementat ; and we fear 
that the moon has had a melancholy 
influence lately in the neighbourhood of 

Salisbury. Sincerely should we rejoice 

to hear that he has re-considered the 

subject ; and that a man, of whom we 
entertain so high an opinion, is not 
wholly lost to himself and his friends. 
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The A postolical Commission. A Sermon, 
delivered at the Cathedral.of St. John, 
by Danie, Bistor or Caveurta, at 
an Ordination holden on Sunday, Jan. 
6, 1833, being the Feast.of the Fipt- 
phany. : Calcutta : Printed at Bishop’s 
College Press, 1833. 4to. Pps Xi. 8. 

Ix proportion ‘to the inténsity of the 
interest with which we are wont ‘to’ con- 
template the present state ‘and’ future 
prospects of the Indian ‘Church, is’ the 
anxiety wherewith ‘we have examined 
this Sermon,— the first fruits of the labour 
of the Bishop recently appointed to that 
See. Opposed as we have universally 
and conscientiously been to the feligtous 
sentiments of the Reverend Prelate, we 
naturally trembled at the idea of the jn- 
culcation of a system of “ peculiat doc- 
trines,” enforced by episcopal authority, 
which must have’ been'‘attendéd with 
serious detriment to the infant! Church. 
Sentiments so diametrically at variate 
as were those of the revered and venerable 
founder of that Church aiid of his present 
successor, could not fui), #f digseminated 
with effect, to produce a collisidn Among 
its members, of which it ‘would hnot* be 
difficult to predict the result, ~We are 
therefore happy to find that there is little, 
if any thing, objectionable in, the first 
Discourse which he has forwarded’ to 
England; and we are even ted to atigur, 
from the decided views which’ he has 
here taken of the subjects of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity and Church Union, in con- 
nexion with the due discharge ‘of the 
ministry of the Gospel, with especial 
reference to the case of Christian Mis- 
sions, that he has been induced to adopt 
a more orthodox tone than he was wont 
to assume in his pastoral ministrations in 
England. (See ‘ Christian Remembran- 
cer,” Vol. XILI, 717.) His: text is from 
Acts xxvii 17—20; and in,comsidering 
the commission contained therein, he 
notices ** the greaé end which the Apostle 
had to keep in view in executing it,—the 
primary instruction which he delivered in 
order to that end,—and the spirit and 
manner in which he discharged the whole 
office.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

A Catatocve of above Seven Thousand 
Articles, in various Languages and Classes 
of Literature, consisting of a popular’and 
choice Collection of ‘Theology, English, 
Scotch, and Foreign; with History, Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Arts, Sciences, and all 
other classes; by Richard Baynes, Pater- 
noster- Row, London. 











A SERMON ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 


Prov. xxiv. 21. 


My son, meddle not with them that are given to change. 


Mucu as the introduction of political subjects into the pulpit is, 
generally speaking, to be deprecated, there are occasions when the 
minister of religion is bound to warn his hearers of those temporal dan- 
gers, which may eventually prove destructive both to body and soul. 
For there is a much closer affinity between temporal things which are 
seen, and eternal ones which are not seen, than many persons are, 
perhaps, aware of; who, through this inadvertency, not unfrequently 
make shipwreck of the latter by totally neglecting the former. 

The present, I apprehend, is one of those occasions to which I allude, 
since there is a spirit of discontent abroad at this time, which would 
lead those who are under its influence to subvert every thing which has 
contributed to raise our country to the exalted situation she holds in the 
scale of nations, and to overwhelm with their ruins the altar and the 
throne. It is to guard the unwary against this mischievous spirit that 
this address has been penned, and in endeavouring to accomplish this 
object, I shall, 

First,—Make some remarks on the conduct of those who are endea- 
vouring to set the poor in hostile array against the rich. 

Secondly—lI shall speak of the attempts of an infidel press to dimi- 
nish the utility of the authorized ministers of religion ; and, 

Thirdly,—I shall point out the advantages which arise to us all, from 
the present monarchical constitution, which our forefathers procured and 
transmitted to us. 

I. Those men who are endeavouring to prejudice the poor against the 
rich, are well aware of the fallacious nature of their arguments; but as 
they have a base end to gain, they are not scrupulous as to the means 
they employ in order to accomplish it. Nothing, we well know, is so 
powerful as self-interest ; and on this account, they endeavour to excite 
their dupes, by touching them in that point where they are most sen- 
sitive. If, for instance, a poor man is told that any particular class or 
rank is opposed to him, and endeavours to oppress him, will he not 
naturally entertain unfriendly feelings towards such? If he is told that 
his situation in life will be considerably improved if the government of 
the country would pursue a particular course ;—that, in fact, it would 
then be no longer necessary for him to work, will he not feel deeply 
interested in its success? It is natural that he should; and no one who 
has the slightest acquaintance with human nature can wonder at it. 
But when false hopes are excited ;—when prospects are held out which 
can never be realized, it surely behoves every one who has the welfare 
of mankind at heart, to endeavour, by every means within his power, to 
prevent them from being deceived by expectations which must ulti- 
mately end in vexatious disappointment. Such being the case at the 
present moment, I am anxious to expose the falsehoods which are cir- 
culating with a restless activity, and to exhort those who are giving ear 
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to them, to beware of the poison they are imbibing, and to “ meddle 
not with them that are given to change.” 

There always have been, and there always must be, different ranks 
and gradations in society ; and each, in their several stations, are called 
upon to perform the duties belonging to them. If the mad scheme of 
equalization were carried into execution, and the property of the whole 
nation were to be exactly divided among the people, would the equality 
last a single day? Would not the industrious and the careful be sure 
to become possessed of the property of the idle and the dissolute? It 
does not admit of a doubt. And when the property has thus changed 
hands, and an inequality again appears, would it not be just as rational 
for those who sold their possessions for the sake of squandering away 
the proceeds of them in dissipation and folly, to cry out for a fresh 
adjustment, as it is for men not having a shadow of claim in law, equity, 
or reason, to be continually railing at the riches of those who, either 
through their own industry, or through their ancestors, have become 
possessed of wealth,—and to consider themselves aggrieved, because 
others enjoy that which they have no right to? Those who are thus 
encouraging the dissatisfaction of the poor, would not, in all probability, 
give one farthing of their property to benefit the unfortunate men 
whom they are cruelly misleading. Those who are loudest in their 
outeries against the parsimony of others, are seldom proverbial for 
liberality. Whatever designing demagogues may assert to the con- 
trary, the poor in their distress rarely appeal in vain to the charity of 
the rich. How often do we see the family of a wealthy squire devoting 
their time and their money in alleviating the wants, and promoting the 
welfare of their poorer neighbours! How often do we see the elegant 
female, like an angel of light, gliding from cottage to cottage, visiting 
the sick couch, and administering the balm of comfort in the habitations 
of distress! And yet there are minds base enough to strive to pervert 
all this, and to hold up those who are thus engaged in discharging the 
duties of charity, as actuated by selfish and interested motives. To 
advert to the unostentatious benevolence of the Clergy, might appear 
like sounding the tocsin of our own praise, and I would, therefore, 
merely remark, that to them an appeal is seldom made in vain, in 
behalf of any child of want. If, instead of raising a spirit of dissatis- 
faction, the press would only employ half as vigorous efforts to excite a 
spirit of quiet industry, and instead of throwing an apple of discord 
into society, would follow the example of the apostles, and exhort each 
to study to be quiet and to mind his own business,*—to fear God, and 
to honour the king,}—what a different scene would present itself, to 
that which we now unhappily witness! We should then, in some 
degree, realize the blessedness which is so beautifully described by the 
Prophet,—“* The people would go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace: the mountains and the hills would break forth before them into 
singing, and all the trees of the field would clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn would come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier would 
come up the myrtle-tree.” { 





* 1 Thess. iv. 11. + 1 Pet. ii. 17. t Is. lv. 12, 13, 
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II. I shall now proceed to make a few remarks on the attempts of an 
infidel press to diminish the utility of the authorized ministers of 
religion. One of the chief means they employ in order to accomplish 
this, is by continually expatiating on the subject of tithes. They thus 
raise a considerable dissatisfaction on account of them. They make 
the poor believe that tithes are a tax upon bread; and it is no wonder 
that, under this impression, the poor should be impatient to be relieved 
from them. The object being apparently so desirable, the means by 
which it is to be effected are of little consequence in their eyes; and 
in the eagerness which is thus excited are ready to destroy an Esta- 
blished Church, which is the bulwark of true religion, and is in reality 
the greatest blessing they possess. 

Unless the landlords’ rent is considered to be a species of tax, tithes 
cannot be viewed in that light, because they are in fact a kind of rent, 
which, instead of being payable to the squire, is payable to the Clergy- 
man. Every body knows that tithe-free land lets for considerably 
more than land which is titheable ; and for this reason,—because in 
one case the owner of the land gets all the rent, in the other only nine- 
tenths, the tenth or tithe * having been given by the ancient pro- 
prietors to the Church, and which, therefore, if even alienated from the 
Church, ought in justice to revert to the present proprietors of the soil. 
It is a gross fallacy to allude to the confiscation of Church property in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, as a precedent for the alienation now so 
clamorously demanded. Im the reign of that monarch the property 
belonging to parochial cures was not touched, the confiscation being 
entirely confined to monastic institutions, the existence of which would 
have greatly impeded, if they had not entirely suppressed, Protestantism. 
Supposing, however, that tithes were taken from the Church and pur- 
chased of the nation by the landlords, they would of course still receive 
them in reality in the form of additional rent. And as tithe-free land 
generally lets for from seven to ten shillings an acre more than tithe- 
able land does, the landlord would raise his rent in proportion, and then 
the farmer, instead of paying four or perhaps five shillings an acre to the 
Clergyman, would pay from seven to ten shillings an acre to the land- 
lord; and yet we are told this will benefit the poor! Suppose govern- 
ment were to take tithes into their own hands, the payment would then 
be made to a collector who feels no interest in the welfare of a parish, 
no sympathy for the sufferings which bad times produce. He can 
make no allowance for deficient crops,—no return of ten, twenty, or 
thirty per cent. And yet this, forsooth, is to benefit the poor! 

The property of the Church of England has been grossly exaggerated ; 
for if all the revenues were added together, viz., tithes, glebe-lands, 
estates belonging to Bishops, Deans and Chapters of Cathedrals, and 
the parochial Clergy, it would not, if equally divided, produce 200/. 
per annumt to each Clergyman. This, therefore, is not a property 
which would benefit the nation to any extent, if it were all alienated 
from the Church, and the ministers of religion were left either to subsist 





* Although the Church is entitled to a tenth of the produce, this is, generally 
speaking, reckoned in composition as about a tenth of the rent. 
+ See page 573. 
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on their own private means or to starve. Whence then arises the 
clamour against the Clergy and against tithes? It arises from the 
insidious stratagems of the enemies of religion ;—from the deep designs 
of those who are endeavouring to bring religion into contempt, by 
exciting a feeling of hatred towards the authorized ministers of it. 
The purity of character and general demeanour which distinguish the 
great body of the Established Clergy, renders them proof against 
personal attacks, and the hellish delight with which a case of clerical 
delinquency is trumpeted abroad is an irrefragable evidence that such 
cases are of rare occurrence, and may therefore be considered as a high 
testimonial in favour of the Clergy generally. The enemies of religion, 
therefore, make their attack upon the Clergy in that point where they 
are most vulnerable. They attack them by appealing to the interest 
of the vulgar, as they well know how easily men are influenced in that 
respect. By making them believe that their interest would be pro- 
moted by the overthrow of the Church and the destruction of the 
Clergy, they are led to attempt, with a deceitful prospect of success, the 
demolition of that edifice, which is founded upon a rock, and against 
which its Divine Author has declared the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. 

It is lamentable to see how easily the mind is led away by the 
violent assertions of men, who, by their obscurity, are sheltered from 
the most distant risk of direct contradiction. Week’ after week teems 
with productions of this class, which, although from beginning to end 
are a tissue of fraud and falsehood, succeed in imposing upon the 
mind of the unfortunate being who listens to them. Such principles 
never yet produced happiness to any nation; and if we are not too 
much infatuated with the spirit of innovation, let us turn our eyes to 
neighbouring countries, and there we shall see the fatal effects of those 
pernicious doctrines which are now disseminated with a fearful activity 
in this once happy and contented land. In France, the spirit which is 
now at work among us undermined every institution, overthrowing 
“at one fell swoop” both altar and throne,—substituting for one the 
cheerless idolatry of Reason, and for the other the iron-rod of a military 
tyrant. This, however, leads to the remarks which I proposed to 
make :— 

III. On the advantages which arise to us all from the present monar- 
chical constitution, which our forefathers procured and transmitted to us. 

There is such a degree of restlessness inherent in our nature, that, 
unless it be curbed, it will be productive of injury, not only to its 
possessor, but also to those who are in any way connected with him. 
When this feeling is allowed to predominate in the mind, institutions 
respectable from their antiquity, and valuable from the practical benefits 
they have conferred, are at once doomed to undergo a reckless change, 
for the sake of gratifying the wild theory of some speculative visionary. 
Such has hitherto been the case, and such will unquestionably ever be 
the characteristic of multitudes. In nothing is this feeling more con- 
spicuous than in the impatient desire for a change in the constitution of 
government, which in all ages, and in all countries, has been manifested. 
What was it but this disposition which rendered the Israelites of old 
dissatisfied with their Theocracy, and desirous that an earthly king 
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should reign over them? Under the government of God their armies 
were victorious in battle, no enemy being able to stand against them. 
Every thing was provided for them which they could reasonably desire, 
and even the elements were subservient to their necessities. But all 
this would not satisfy them; they spurned the sovereignty of the Most 
High, and demanded a king. Their request was complied with ;—and 
after a long series of vicissitudes, they were led into captivity,—and 
although they were in part restored to their native country, yet it was 
only a temporary restoration; and they are now scattered through all 
lands, a by-word and a proverb to those among whom they dwell. In 
their case positive good was exchanged for an uncertainty, and the con- 
sequence was bitter disappointment. And similar results will always 
follow such wayward and perverse conduct. We are blessed with a 
form of government which has been framed by the united wisdom and 
experience of ages :—a form of government in which the interests and 
happiness of all ranks have been consulted. Under the administration 
of the existing laws, the person and property of the peasant are equally 
inviolable with those of the highest and most powerful noble in the 
land. No oppression can be practised, no injury committed, without 
the offender, however high his rank may be, being rendered amenable 
to justice. By talents, industry, and good conduct, the most obscure 
may raise himself to a high and honourable station in society. The 
opinions of all who have any stake in the country are freely represented 
in the great council of the nation ; and in consulting their own interest, 
they must of necessity consult that of those beneath them. In the 
framing of laws, three distinct orders or estates are required to concur, 
and each is a check to restrain the impolicy of the others. The peers 
of the realm act as a counterpoise according to circumstances :—at one 
time repressing the madness of the people, and keeping them from 
encroaching on the constitutional authority of the monarch; at another, 
protecting the people from the oppression of tyranny. And yet there 
are minds dissatisfied with all this! What then, it may be asked, is 
desired instead of the blessings we thus enjoy? It is a question to 
which no rational reply can be obtained. Each one who is discontented 
with the existing order of things in these kingdoms has his own panacea 
for rectifying all that is amiss. But surely their wild dogmas will not 
be attended to! The good we actually enjoy will not be sacrificed to 
purchase a contingent amendment! Let us take the Bible as our 
guide,—let us practise the precepts it contains; and thus we shall be 
enabled to turn a deaf ear to the syren of innovation. Thus we shall 
be enabled to keep ourselves uninjured by the machinations of those 
“who are given to change.” F. 
‘Let me then press upon your attention the excellent advice of 
Samuel; and let the argument by which it is enforced have its due 
weight upon your minds :—* Only fear the Lord,and serve him in truth 
with all your heart; for consider how great things he hath done for 
you.” Walk worthy of the light of the Gospel which has shone upon 
you; and let your conversation and behaviour bear testimony to the 
glorious truths you profess, and be suitable to the peculiar privileges 
bestowed upon you. “ Meddle not with those that are given to change ; 
but leaye off contention before it is meddled with.” As good Christians 
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and good subjects, study to be quiet, and mind your own business. 
Endeavour to shew yourselves peaceable and peacemakers in the 
Church and in the community ; steady friends to social order, and to 
the Government under which a kind Providence has placed you; dutiful 
and loyal to the king; harmless, blameless, and kind among your 
neighbours ; contented in your station ; staying your minds upon God 
in cheerful and humble confidence, amidst alarms and dangers ; and fol- 
lowing meekness, temperance, truth, and righteousness. And should a 
time of public calamity again arrive in our day, let the experience of 
past deliverances prevent despondency, and encourage us to “ trust not 
in ourselves, but in Him who hath delivered us, and doth deliver us, 
and in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us ;” and who will crown 
all the blessings of the present life with the complete and perfect hap- 
piness of his heavenly kingdom.” 
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ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XXXV. ' 
FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
SYMMACHUS. 
Limmuxds Tis Sapapeirns Tav wap’ adtois copav.—Epiphan. de Pond. et Mens. c. 16. 


Ar the end of the second, or in the beginning of the third century, 
according to Cave and Lardner, flourished Symmacuus ; and the latter 
writer gives an account of him, though not completely orthodox, in his 
collection of Testimonies from the Primitive Fathers, to the “ Cre- 
dibility of the Gospel History.” He has certainly but little claim to 
this distinction; but a brief notice of the scanty particulars which 
are known respecting him, may appropriately introduce a few 
remarks on the early Greek versions of the Old Testament, to 
which allusion will be made in the life of Origen. Epiphanius says, 
that he was a Samaritan by birth, and places him under the reign 
of the Emperor Severus. He was held in high repute by his country- 
men, and ranked among the learned of Samaria; but, taking offence 
at the refusal of some dignity to which he had aspired, he left 
them and went over to the Jews, even submitting to a second circum- 
cision, which was always required of a Samaritan proselyte. From 
Judaism he was subsequently converted to Christianity, if indeed the 
Ebionites,; to whom he attached himself, could be called Christians., His 
connexion with these heretics is mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 
VI.17. Prep. Evang. V11. 1.), who adds, that they regarded Christ 
as the Messiah, but not as God; that they believed him to be a mere 
man, the son of Joseph and Mary; and held that the law was still 
to be observed after the manner of the Jews, being in fact a Jewish 
rather than a Christian sect. Hence Jerome, who in his Catalogue 
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describes Symmachus as an Ebionite, designates him, in his Preface to 
Job, a Judaizing heretic. According to Ambrose (Pref. ad Galat.) 
and Augustin (Adv. Crescon. I. 31.), the Ebionites were afterwards 
called Symmachians. 

Besides his version of the Old Testament, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak, Eusebius proceeds to mention certain Commentaries in 
defence of the Ebionite doctrines. The passage which has given rise to 
much disputation, runs thus :—Kai iropryhpara cé rov Luppayov eigérc 
viv déperac’ Ev ole Coxei, mpdc To Kara MarOaor arorevopevoc evayyeor, 
rv Cednrwperny aipeow Kparivery. Taura dé 6’Qpvyévnc pera cai &dAwy 
eic rac ypadac Epunveiwy rov Luppadyxov, «.r.X. Without laying any 
great stress upon the verb éoxei, which some render simply videtur, and 
others, with Montfaucon, more properly conatur ; it is questioned, first, 
whether Symmachus is here represented as grounding his arguments 
upon St. Matthew's Gospel, or disputing its authority; and, secondly, 
whether the words d&\Awy éppnyeiwy refer to the Greek version of the 
Scriptures, or to a Commentary upon them. With respect to the former 
question, Jerome clearly understood the passage as it was rendered by 
Rufinus, whose interpretation is accordingly adopted, against Valerius, 
by the majority of critics: —Sed et Commentarios quosdam Symmachus 
conscripsit, in quibus conatur de Evangelio secundum Matthaeum auctori- 
tatem sue hereseos confirmare. If the other translation be admitted, 
it must have been the authentic copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
Symmachus opposed ; but it seems more probable that his arguments in 
defence of the heresy were derived from the mutilated copy, which the 
Ebionites are known to have received. As to the other éppiveen, 
which, adds Eusebius, “ were presented to Origen by one Juliana, 
who had received them from Symmachus himself,” there seems to be 
little doubt that the Greek version of the Old Testament is intended. 
So Rufinus understood the word, who is followed by Cave, Dodwell, 
Lardner, and others; and so the context in Eusebius clearly indicates. 
Hody, who adopts the contrary hypothesis, further confirms it by a 
passage in Agobardus, bishop of Lyons in the ninth century, re- 
ferring, as he imagines, to an Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul.* 
The Bishop, however, may be as fairly understood to refer to Sym- 
machus, as the author of the version in question. Still there is a 
passage in Jerome, which, according to the natural sense of the words, 
must allude to some work which he had written in Latin; though here 
also it is contended by Fabricius, that there is no farther allusion to 
Symmachus, than his version of Psalm exxxy. is concerned.+ 






* Agobard. Epist. ad Fredegisum, §. 11. Hac omnia idcirco dicimus, ut appareat, 
quam injust a vobis criminamur, clin dicitis nos reprehensores Apostolorum et divinarum 
Seripturarum esse tam injusté ; vel potilts, multo injustitts, quoscumque interpretes atque 
expositores coequatis Apostolis et Evangelistis ; cum Symmachum, et Paulum, et Didy- 
mom, et Johannem, und defensione indifferentique laude dignos ducitis. Compare §. 11. 
and See Hody’s Treatise de Biblior. Text. Origen. IV. p. 587. 

+ Comment. in Tit. I]. Symmachus pro eo quod est in Graco wepwovatoy, in Hebrao 
Segula, expressit éfaiperoy, id est, egregium vel precipuum: pro quo verbo, in alio volu- 
mine, Latino sermone utens peculiarem interpretatus est. Fabricids supposes that the 
volume here cited was that of some ancient Latin interpreter, distinct from Symmachus. 
See Bidl. Gr, III. 12. T. I. p. 339. 
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Prior to the undertaking of Symmachus, the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament had been thrice translated into Greek; viz. by the LXX. 
interpreters, by Aquila and by Theodotion. The Alexandrian, or, as it 
is more usually called, the Septuagint version, derives its name either 
from the number of persons who are said to have been employed in 
making it, or from the sanction which it received, when completed, 
from the Sanhedrim, or great Council of the Jews, which consisted of 
seventy-two members. It will here suffice to refer the student for the 
account of its formation, evidently involved in a labyrinth of fabulous 
obscurity, to the narratives of Josephus, Philo, Justin Martyr, and 
Epiphanius ; and from the discrepancy which each of them exhibits, it 
will at once appear that no reliance can be placed upon the extra- 
ordinary details contained in them. From a due consideration, how- 
ever, of the subject in all its bearings, it may fairly be presumed that the 
version was undertaken during the joint reign of Ptolemy Lagus and 
his son Philadelphus, 7. e. about B.c. 285, for the use of the Jews then 
resident in Alexandria. ‘The Pentateuch was first translated; then 
the book of Proverbs ; and the rest of the books followed at different and 
somewhat distant intervals ; and it is clear from the difference of style, 
and the varying merit of the translation, that several hands contributed 
to the work. That the translators were natives of Egypt, is proved by 
the frequent introduction of Coptic words, and the Egyptian turn which 
is constantly given to Hebrew ideas and expressions. It is well known 
that this version gradually acquired the highest authority, not only 
among the Alexandrian Jews, but among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Palestine, and subsequently among the Christians; nor is it unlikely 
that the legend of the direct inspiration of its framers was invented for 
the purpose of securing a degree of veneration, which it might not 
otherwise command. Its intrinsic value, however, more especially in 
the critical study of the New Testament, will be more duly appreciated 
from a consideration of the solemn sanction given to it by our Saviour 
and his Apostles, who generally quoted from it; and in conformity 
with their examples it was employed by the primitive Fathers of the 
Church. It was the text to which Chrysostom and Theodoret applied 
their Commentaries ; and upon which were founded the Expositions of 
Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Basil. Hence also was framed the 
Italic or Vulgate version of the Scriptures; so that it was the Sep- 
tuagint, either in Greek or Latin, that was “ read, explained, and 
quoted as authority for a period of fifteen hundred years.”* Of the 
errors which the multiplication of copies naturally introduced into the 
text, and of its successive revisions, by Origen, Eusebius, and others, 
notice will be taken in subsequent articles.t 








* Reeve’s Collation of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms, p, 23. 

+ For a more complete account of the LXX. version, the student is referred to the 
work of Hody cited above, to Walton’s Prolegomena, Vossius de LXX. Interpretibus, 
Brett’s Dissertation on the Septuagint, Prideaux's Connexion, Carpzovius de Versione 
Gracd LXXvirali, Montfaucon’s Preliminary Dissertation to Origen’s Hewapla, and 
Horne’s Introduction, Vol. II. p. 39. The more accessible editions are those of Grave, 
Bos, Valpy, and the Oxford 8vo. in 6 vols., printed in 1817, at the Clarendon Press ; 
but the best and most valuable edition is the splendid folio, of which the publication com- 
menced under the care of the original projector, Dr. Holmes, Dean of Winchester, in 
1798, and has been continued since bis death by the Rev. Janes Parsons, B.D. 
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The reverence with which the Septuagint was regarded by the Chris- 
tians, and the irrefragable arguments from prophecy thence deduced in 
defence of the Gospel, tended greatly to diminish its authority among 
the Jews, who accordingly attempted to dispute its fidelity, and even 
instituted a solemn fast in execration of it. To supply its place, 
Aquila, a native of Sinope, in Pontus, who had relapsed from Chris- 
tianity into Judaism, undertook to produce a translation more in 
accordance with the original. His conversion is represented in the 
Rabbinical writings as miraculous; and on the other hand there is a 
tradition, worthy of little credit perhaps, that the dowry of a Jewish 
heiress, the daughter of a wealthy Rabbi, had no inconsiderable effect 
in working the change. Epiphanius observes (De Pond. et Mens, 
§. 14.), that his translation was undertaken with a strong bias against the 
LXXII. interpreters ; that he perverted several passages of Scripture 
to the support of his own views, and corrupted the various testimonies 
which they afforded to the Messiah. Jerome also (Comment. in Isai. viii.) 
affirms, on the authority of the Talmud, that he prosecuted his labours 
under the direction of R. Akiba, a most inveterate adversary of Chris- 
tianity ; nor do Justin, Irenzeus, and other Fathers, hesitate to accuse 
him of a wilful perversion of the sacred text. Thus his translation of 
the word moby, in Isai. vii. 14, by vedic, instead of zapHévoc, is 
exposed in Dial. Tryph. pp. 200, 217; and by Irenzus, III. 24. 
The version itself was so extremely literal, and so utterly regardless of 
the idiom of the language into which it was transfused, that Origen 
affirms it covAeveey ry ‘Efpaixy debe; and hence Jerome: ‘ Aquila, 
proselytus et contentiosus interpres, qui non solum verba, sed et etymolo- 
gias verborum transferre conatus est, jure projicitur a nobis. Quis enim 
pro frumento, et vino, et oleo possit vel legere vel intelligere yevpma, 
Orwpiopov, orAdrnta, quod nos possumus dicere fusionem, pomationem- 
que, et splendentiam.’ Aquila lived in the time of Adrian; and his 
translation, of which only a few fragments remain, was made before 
Justin wrote his Dialogue with Trypho, wherein it is quoted. Cave 
assigned it to A.D. 128 or 129. There were two editions of it, accord- 
ing to Jerome, of which the latest was most literal. Justinian’s 146th 
Institute is sometimes supposed to permit the indiscriminate use of 
Aquila’s version or the LXX. in the Jewish synagogues ; but Hody is 
more correct in his notion that the Mischna is intended. 

Theodotion was a native of Portus, according to Epiphanius ; of 
Ephesus, according to Ireneus, The former also makes him out a 
Marcionite, and then a Jew; and Jerome, an Ebionite Christian. He 
wrote before Lrenzeus, who refers to his translation, which may therefore 
be dated in or about the year 176. It seems to have been formed upon 
the basis of the LXX, avoiding the servile closeness of Aquila, but ex- 
pressing the strict sense of the original as far as the idioms of the two 
languages would permit. Frequently, however, it betrays great ignorance 
of the Hebrew ; and the translator has not hesitated to make free with 
the LXX. and with Aquila’s version, borrowing largely from both, and 
adapting them to his own style and manner. His version of the Book 
of Daniel was substituted for that of the LXX. in the primitive churches, 
as being probably far more accurate and elegant. Thus Jerome, in his 
Preface :—Danielem Prophetam juxta LXX. interpretes Domini Salva- 
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tioris Ecclesia non legunt, utentes Theodotionis editione ; et hoc cur 
acciderit, nescio. Hoc unum affirmare possum, quod multum a veritate 
discrepet, et recto judicio liber repudiatus sit. 

The version of Symmachus was exceedingly loose and paraphrastic ; 
and made, it should seem, for the purpose of affixing a private inter- 
pretation to the Scriptures. Epiphanius supposes that it was directed 
against the Samaritans ; but it was more probably intended to prop up 
his favourite heresy, though Cave has no apparent authority for assert- 
ing that he suppressed the genealogies, and other passages relating to 
Christ. He seems to have followed the LXX. and other versions, in sub- 
servience to a close examination of the Hebrew; from which, however, 
he occasionally departed. With respect to the date of this version, 
which it is difficult to ascertain, Petavius is unquestionably wrong 
in placing it before Theodotion’s. Irenzeus, as already stated, quotes 
both Aquila and Theodotion, but makes no mention of Symmachus, 
who, in all probability, did not publish his version before the early part 
of the third century. There were two editions of it, of which the first 
may be reasonably placed, with Lardner and Cave, about the year 200 
or 201. 

In addition to the versions above described, there were three others in 
the time of Origen, which are usually designated the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, from the position which they hold in the columns of the Octapla, 
It is uncertain whether they contained the entire Sctiptures, or only 
certain portions, of the Old Testament; but it appears from the very 
few fragments that remain, that they all contained the Psalms and minor 
Prophets; that the fifth and sixth comprised the Pentateuch and Song 
of Solomon ; and the fifth and seventh, the two Books of Kings. 


———~>— 


ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. I1I.—THE ORGAN AT THE CHAPEL-ROYAL, ST. JAMES'S. 


Tue late Mr. Elliott built this organ in 1819, which is generally 
esteemed the worst instrument of this maker: the tone being extremely 
harsh and unmusical. It is quantity without quality; and possesses 
what organ-builders term a cast-iron tone. The erection of such an 
instrument in such a place, is a circumstance greatly to be deplored ; 
and it is distressing to think, that the first choral establishment * in the 
country should yield in this respect to any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church whatsoever. Since the whole burden of the Cathedral service 
depends upon the resources of the organist, an instrument of suffi- 
cient compass, as well as variety of stops, for accompanying the voices, 
is manifestly of the first importance. A good organ is a sine qua non in 
our English Cathedrals. Abroad, where the masses are chiefly accom- 
panied with an instrumental band, defects are less observable. 


* The Chapel-Royal Establishment consists of 10 boys and 16 gentlemen of the 
choir. Eight of the Jatter are in attendance in each alternate month. There is also 
a Lutanist and a Violist attached to the establishment, but their offices are now 
sinecures :—the art of playing on the Lute being lost, and the Violoncello not having 
been heard in the Chapel since the time of Crossdii?. 
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It may perhaps be pleaded that the organ of the Chapel-Royal was 
finished in great haste ; but the sum paid for it justifies the assertion, 
that the dest instrument in the country (in point of quality) ought to 
have been placed there. —(See The Monthly Magazine for August, 
1821, p.4.) It appears, from the Treasury accounts, to have cost 
7001., independently of the case, the new interior having been placed in 
the old one. The old organ, which was built by Schrider, after 
undergoing the necessary repairs, was bought for the Episcopal Chapel 
in Long Acre for 200/., and is still in existence. 

The following is a list of the stops in the present instrument :— 


4 Dulciana. 
5 Cremona. 


GREAT ORGAN. 


Stop Diapason. 
Open ditto. 
3 Principal, 


| 263 pipes. 
Twelfth. | 


SWELL. 


Fifteenth. 
Sexquialtra. 2 ranks. 
Mixture. ditto. 
> Trumpet. 
Pedal Coupler. 


1 Stop Diapason. 
2 Open ditto. 
3 Principal. 
4 Trumpet. 
5 Hautboy. 
564 pipes. Swell, 185 pipes. 
Choir, 263 ditto. 
a Great organ, 4564 ditto. 
Stop Diapason. — 
Flute. Total of pipes, 1012 
Principal. — 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from G G to F in alt ;— 
58 notes: and that of the swell is from F in the tenor to F in alt ;— 
37 notes. The largest metal pipe in the organ is E E in the open 
diapason : the lower notes are of wood, and may be reckoned the best 
part of the instrument, as without them there would be no gravity in 
the bass. There is an octave of German pedals, minus one note. 
The wind, as in all Elliott’s organs, is very unsteady. 

Having given a faithful account of the organs of the three Metropolitan 
Choirs, we shall proceed with several Church organs according to their 
respective degrees of excellence : commencing in our next number with 
a description of those at the Temple, and St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
Snow-hill. 

———— 


ON THE BURIAL OF A SUICIDE. 


Wiruin the last three months, considerable excitement has prevailed 
in the county of Surrey, in consequence of a refusal, on the part of a 
Clergyman, to attend to the coroner's warrant for the burial of a suicide. 
From the correspondence which has passed on the subject, we are in- 
clined to infer, that the coroner has every reason to feel himself aggrieved 
and affronted ; that the Clergyman, actuated, doubtless, by conscientious 
motives, has betrayed throughout a deficiency in judgment, and not 
always very good feeling: and that the Squire has manifested a degree 
of virulence and malignity against the Clergy generally, which is alto- 
gether unwarranted by any offence, real or imagined, committed against 
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him by one of their body. He has made, it is true, a single exception 
in favour of his adversary’s predecessor; but his sneer at the “ big 
parsons” and “ little ones,” and sundry other ebullitions of spite of a 
similar description, are as little creditable to his heart as to his head. 

Having premised thus much with respect to the particular case in 
question, we shall leave the paper war to take its course ; but it may 
be useful to say a few words upon the objections which are occasionally 
urged against using the burial service over suicides and notorious 
sinners. First, there is the Rubric at the head of the office :—Here is 
to be noted, that the office ensuing is not to be used for any that die 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon them- 
selves. Now, if this were to be taken /iterally, it is clear that no suicide 
whomsoever, though his insanity were established on the most irrefra- 
gable evidence, could receive Christian burial; and therefore, by common 
consent, as well as by common sense, the interdiction has ever been 
limited to those who are in the possession of a sound mind, at the time 
of perpetrating the crime of self-destruction. The appointed judges of 
this fact are the coroner's jury ; and the question is, whether any Cler- 
gyman, who chooses to dispute their verdict, is justified in refusing to 
abide by the coroner’s warrant, or the strength of the Rubric. It is 
well known that Wheatley argues in the affirmative ; and maintains, that 
“there is no reason, because a coroner prostitutes his oath, that the 
Clergy should be so complaisant as to prostitute their office.” In point 
of law, however, it has been recently decided in the Consistory Court, 
at Lichfield, on the strength of the 68th Canon, that the Rubric inter- 
preted in accordance with that Canon, is no protection to the Clergy, 
when the verdict is “ Insanity ;” and the most eminent legal authorities 
coincide in this opinion. Nor do we, admitting the principle of Wheat- 
ley’s remark, agree with him, that an acquiescence in that verdict is a 
prostitution of the clerical office. On the score of Christian charity, 
the minister is bound to hope all things in favour of the deceased, and 
to doubt his own judgment where twelve honest men have decided upon 
oath against him. He may be right, and the jury may be wrong; but 
still, as an erring mortal, he should give the deceased the benefit of the 
doubt. But farther: in opposing his own judgment against such ver- 
dict, he is guilty of a direct violation of a plain Apostolic precept :— 
“ Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation,” (Rom. xiii. 2) :—- 
that is, whosoever violates the laws of his country, enacted by the 
proper authorities, is justly amenable to the penalties attached to such 
violation. 

Again: There are certain expressions in the office itself against which 
objections are urged, as wholly inapplicable to the case of a suicide ;—— 
the commencement, namely, of the form of committing the body to the 
ground : Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great mercy 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother, §&c.—— the offering’ of 
thanks to God “for that it hath pleased him to deliver this our brother 
out of the miseries of this sinful world;” and the intimation of a hope, 
that this our brother may “ rest in him.” With respect to the proof of 
these passages, we ask, Who shall dare to affix a limit to the extent of 
God's merey ? Not that His taking a soul to himself implies that that 
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soul is admitted to the happiness of heaven. It is simply a general 
intimation, similar to that of Solomon, that “the spirit returns to God 
who gave it.” (Eccles. xii. 7.), who, therefore, necessarily takes it to 
himself, whether for the purpose of reward or punishment. Nor does 
the removal of a criminal to final punishment argue any defect in the 
divine mercy, which “‘ desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should repent and live.”—As to any alleged inconsistency in giving 
thanks for the deliverance of a suicide from the miseries of -this world, 
when it is more than probable that he will be doomed to greater miseries 
in the next, we reply, that the greatest probability does not amount to 
certainty ; and, even if it did, deliverance from earthly misery is still an 
act of divine goodness, for which we are bound to give thanks. The 
present state of the departed we cannot appreciate ; the miseries which 
he has left behind, we can; and for his removal from these we give 
thanks, in the hope, however faint, that a penitent sigh, even in the last 
agonies of death, may have mitigated the severity of divine justice. 
And this remark supplies the answer to the last objection. We hope that 
the departed will rest in God; and surely Christian charity suggests the 
hope, even though it be against hope. We express no assurance, but 
merely a hope ; and, though but the slightest remove from despair, the 
Christian, who remembers his Saviour’s prayer on the cross, will not 
hesitate to express it. Besides, we are here taking it for granted that 
the suicide was of sound mind at the time of committing the act; for, 
on any other supposition, the minister can no more refuse to read the 
office over him, than if he had died a natural death. 

In conclusion, be it remembered that the office can be of no avail for 
the dead, either for good or evil. It is appointed by the Church for the 
comfort and edification of the survivors; and surely common decency, 
as well as Christian charity, forbids any additional pang to feelings 
which have already been deeply wounded. Would not the heart revolt 
from a service, which should express a conviction that the soul of the 
deceased had been consigned to the torments of hell, and had left the 
miseries of this world to inherit perdition in another? Of the dead the 
doom is fixed, and prayer will not alter or avert it; but it may benefit 
the survivors, and surely it ought not needlessly to be withheld from 
them. As to opposing the conscience of an individual against the 
deliberate decree of twelve honest men upon oath, it amounts to the 
same as if a sheriff should refuse to attend to a verdict of acquittal, 
and insist upon hanging a man, because he was himself convinced that 
he was guilty of murder. 

T. W. 
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Tuomas Cromwett, Eart or Essex, beheaded July 28, 1540.—“ I 
am come hither to dye, and not to purge myself, as maie happen some 
thynke that I will, for if 1 should so do, I wer a very wretche and 
miser: I am by the law condemned to die, and thank my Lord God 
that hath appoynted me this deathe, for myne offence: For sitheme the 
tyme that T had yeres of discretion, I have lived a sinner, and offended 
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my Lorde God, for the whiche I aske hym hartely forgevenes. And it 
is not unknowne to many of you, that I have been a greate traveler in 
this worlde, and beyng but of a base degree, was called to a high 
estate, and sithens the tyme I came thereunto, I have offended my 
prince, for the which I aske hym hartely forgevenes, and beseche you 
all to praie to God with me, that he will forgeve me. O Father, for- 
geve me. O Sonne, forgeve me. O Holy Ghost, forgeve me. O three 
persons in one God, forgeve me. And now I praie you that be here, to 
beare me record, I die in the Catholike faithe, not doubting in any 
article of my faith ; no, nor doubtyng in any sacrament of the churche. 
Many hath sclaundered me, and reported, that I have been a bearer of 
such as have mainteigned evil opinions, whiche is untrue, but I confesse, 
that like as God by his Holy Spirite doth instruct us in the truthe, so 
the devill is redy to seduce us, and I have been seduced: but beare me 
witnes that I dye in the Catholicke faithe of the Holy Churche. And 
I hartely desire you to praie for the kynges grace, that he maie long 
live with you, in healthe and prosperitie. And after him that his son 
Prince Edward, that goodly ympe, maie long reigne over you. And 
once again I desire you to praie for me, that so long as life remaigneth 
in this fleshe, I waver nothyng in my faithe.”’— Speech on the scaffold.— 
From Fox’s Martyrs, and Hall's Chronicle. 


— <> 
COLLECTANEA. 


Curistianiry in Inpra. — An interesting sketch has been given 
before the Commons’ Committee, of the state of Christianity in India 
in the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have re- 
ceived the greatest assistance and advantage from a college for the 
instruction of their priesthood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resi- 
dent at Travancore, the students of which are stated, by a Clergy- 
man who examined them, to have made great progress in the Latin 
and Syriac languages, and in other branches of literature. The 
Roman Syrians have a college at Verapoly, for the education of 
about fifty students. The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian 
churches of Travancore are about equal in numbers, and amount each 
to between 60,000 and 70,000 souls. The failure of Roman Catholic 
missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, while the progress of the 
Protestants appears to be daily becoming more successful. Their judi- 
cious plan is to establish schools, which they have effected both in the 
north and south of India. The number of scholars in Bengal alone 
amounts to about 50,000. This general diffusion of instruction is 
producing the best and most salutary effect, not only on the children 
educated, but on the minds of their parents and neighbours. Female 
schools have also been successfully established ; at the different mission- 
ary stations there were, in 1823, nearly 1,200 female children, and that 
number has gradually increased to 3,000. The proficiency of the native 
catechists is also attested. The proportion of the Hindoo population in 
British India to the Mahommedan is stated at eight to one. From the 
establishment of the Board of Control in 1784, to 1814, the number of 
letters received from the Court by the Board of Commissioners, was 
1,791; the number sent from them to the Court was 1,195. Fron 
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1814 to 1831, 1,167 letters have been written to, and 2,642 received 
from, the Board. The number of draughts sent up to the Board from 
1793 to 1813, was 3,958; from 1814 to 1830, 7,962, being an increase 
of 4,004. There have, moreover, been various references connected 
with servants, civil and military, and others, in this country, amounting, 
between the years 18/4 and 1830, to 56,146. The reports made to 
the Court by its committees, apart from details and researches made in 
iraming such reports, amount to $2,902. From 1813 to the present 
time, 723 Parliamentary orders have been served on the Court, requiring 
returns of vast extent. The correspondence with India comes home in 
despatches, and the explanatory matter in books or volumes. The 
total number of folio volumes received in twenty-one years, from 1793 
to 1813, was 9,094; and from 1814 to 1829, a period of sixteen years, 
the number was 12,414. 


Tue Hoty Lanp. Ceremonials during the Holy Week. — On 
Good Friday, our attention was exclusively attracted towards the 
religious ceremonies of the occasion; and it was an auspicious oceur- 
rence for us to find, that the Easter of the Greek, fell this year on the 
same day as that of the Latin, Church. The opening and most solemn 
celebration took place in the evening of Good Friday, when the whole 
of the priests and Christians, who profess the Roman Catholic faith, 
moved in procession round the Holy Sepulchre ; this night is called by 
them, the Nox Tenebrosa, or dismal night. There is not a light in the 
sacred edifice but what is extinguished ; and its long naves and chapels 
are illuminated in no other way than by the tapers borne by those who 
assist at the ceremony. ‘The area of the fane, appears, from this cir- 
cumstance, to be much greater, the vaulted roof loftier, and the spot 
itself more imposing. At every station, where the procession makes a 
halt, a species of harangue is delivered in various languages ; the last 
of these being in Arabic, is listened to with marked attention by the 
crowd, which throngs to the scene from every corner in the environs ; 
and, of a truth, the stranger may well feel astonished at seeing them, in 
their eastern attire, thus bending the knee at the foot of the cross. 
The ceremony continues until the night has grown old; and, as soon as 
it is over, the Greeks and Armenians, in their turn, take possession of 
the church, and commence their preparations for the ritual of the sacred 
fire; singular, if not a disgraceful, species of rite, which has been 
described by some of the older writers, and is observed, at this day, in 
precise conformity with its celebration nine centuries back.—At day- 
break, a troop of felhas, or country people, with scarcely a covering 
over their limbs, begin running round the Holy Sepulchre, crying their 
** Bleysons,” and dancing, singing, and jumping upon one another's 
backs ; they are headed by a priest, who beats time with his hands; 
many of them fall down as if dead, and are borne about on their com- 
panions’ shoulders; whilst others lay hands upon the spectator, and 
either make him dance round with them, or carry him in their arms until 
he has paid down a ransom. During the ceremony, the Turks apply 
their whips indiscriminately over the shoulders of the celebrants, or 
heap down insults upon them from the upper galleries. This scene of 
uproar lasts for three hours, at the close of which the Greck archbishop 
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enters the Holy Sepulchre in company with the Armenian bishop; this 
is a signal for redoubling the noise and shouts, and for the stoutest of 
the felhas rushing forward to take possession of the openings, wrought 
on either side of the Sepulchre, for the sake of selling their places to the 
rich Greek or Armenian ; for the latter, believing that the flame descends 
from heaven, conceive that it possesses the greatest efficacy in the case 
of those who first receive it. After a while a brilliant, transparent, and 
smokeless flame, of which it is impossible to be mistaken as to the 
origin, issues from the several openings before alluded to. In an 
instant, you see men, women, and children, rushing forward with eager 
impetuosity to secure their portion of it; lighted torches diffuse it 
throughout the temple; and, at the same moment, the door of the 
Holy Sepulchre bursts open, and the Greek archbishop is brought out 
on the shoulders of four men, apparently in a fit of ecstasy, with his 
hair and beard in studied disorder, his hands filled with the sacred fire, 
and bearing about him more of the maniac than the minister of a Chris- 
tian church. . . . . With the exception of this ridiculous ceremony, the 
service of the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic churches is not devoid of 
splendour and dignity. The rich dresses of the patriarchs and priests, 
who celebrate it, in conjunction with their venerable appearance and sin- 
gular chaunts and hymns, impart a varied character to the scene, which 
is not to be met with but on this spot, and at this season,—At the very 
entrance to the Sepulchre sit the Turkish governor and his suite, levying 
tribute on the pilgrims ; nor is other sound to be heard in the streets 
but the voice of the muzzim, calling the moslems to prayers; nor can 
you, at any corner, escape the sight of Omar’s mosque.”—From a Frag- 
ment of Count de la Borde’s Diary of a recent Visit to the East. 

Anecpote or A Minor Canon or Sr. Pavut’s.—The necessities of 
Henry V. were so great in the year 1417, that to enable him to carry 
on the war with France, he pawned several valuable articles; among 
which were two gold chased basons. These he pledged to a Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s for 600 marks.—See Butler’s Arithmetical Questions, 
3d Edition, p. 118.— Hume's History of England, Vol. III. p. 120; and 
Rymer’s Acta Regia. 


Tue Jews.—The following are the terms of the edict under. which 
Napoleon Buonaparte elevated the Jews to the rank of citizens in France. 
They were forbidden to lend money to minors without the consent of 
their guardians, to wives without the consent of their husbands, and to 
soldiers without the consent of their officers. It annulled all bills for 
which “ value received” could not be proved. All Jews engaged in 
commerce were obliged to take out a patent; all strangers’ to invest 
some property in land and agriculture. It may also be well to give the 
twelve questions proposed by the emperor to the Sanhedrim, in 1806, 
together with the answers returned; because they will tend to show 
what are the opinions of the better classes of Jews on the continent, 
although we entirely agree with Milman in the belief that they do not 
express the authoritative sentence of the nation, nor, indeed, we would 
add, of the multitude here. The questions were,—1. Is polygamy 
allowed among the Jews ?—2. Is divorce recognized by thesSewish 
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law ?—3. Can Jews intermarry with Christians ’—4. Will the French 
people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers or as brethren ?—5. In 
what relation, according to the Jewish law, would the Jews stand 
towards the French ?—6. Do Jews, born in France, consider it their 
native country? Are they bound to obey the laws and customs of the 
land ?—7. Who elect the Rabbins ?—8. What are the legal powers of 
the Rabbins ?—9. Is the election and authority of the Rabbins grounded 
on law or custom ?—10. Is there any kind of business in which Jews 
may not be engaged ?—11. Is usury to their brethren forbidden by the 
law ?—12. Is it permitted or forbidden to practise usury with stran- 
gers ? 

The answers were :—1. Polygamy is forbidden according to a decree 
of the Synod of Worms, in 1030.—2. Divorce is allowed, but in this 
respect Jews recognise the authority of the civil law of the land in which 
they live-—3. Intermarriages with Christians are not forbidden, though 
difficulties arise from the different forms of marriage.—4. The Jews of 
France recognize in the fullest sense the French people as their brethren. 
—5. The relation of the Jew to the Frenchman is the same as Jew to 
Jew. The only distinction is in their religion.—6. The Jews acknow- 
ledged France as their country when oppressed—how much more must 
they when admitted to its civil rights?—7. The election of the Rabbins 
is neither defined nor uniform. It usually rests with the heads of each 
family in the community.—8. The Rabbins have no judicial power ; 
the Sanhedrim is the only legal tribunal. The Jews of France and 
Italy, being subjects to the equal laws of the land, whatever power they 
might otherwise exercise is annulled.—9. The election and power of 
the Rabbins rest solely on usage.—10. All business is permitted to the 
Jews. The Talmud enjoins that every Jew be taught some trade.— 
i1 & 12. The Mosaic institution forbids unlawful interest, but this was 
the law of an agricultural people. The Talmud allows interest to be 
taken from brethren and strangers—it forbids usury. 


Rome.—The “ Eternal City” seems gradually to be sinking into in- 
significance. From an official statement just published, it appears the 
population of Rome amounted last year to 148,459 souls, and that it 
had diminished by 2,000 individuals since the preceding year. Of the 
entire number 36 are bishops, 1,419 priests, 2,038 monks, 1,384 nuns, 
and 611 seminarists. The number of marriages in 1832 was 1,165, 
of births 5,045, of deaths 4,649. 


Tue Scrivturss Vaturp.—In the library of the late Dr. Williams, 
at Redcross-street, there is a curious manuscript, containing the whole 
book'of Psalms, and all the New Testament, except the Revelations, in 
fifteen volumes, folio, The whole is written in characters an inch long, 
with a white composition on a black paper, manufactured on purpose. 
This perfectly unique copy was written in 1745, at the cost of a Mr. 
Harris, a tradesman of London, whose sight having decayed with age, 
so as to prevent his reading the Scriptures, though printed in the largest 
type, he incurred the expense of this transcription, that he might enjoy 
those sources of comfort which are “ more to be desired than gold—yea, 
than. much fine gold.” 
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LAW REPORT. 
No. XVIIL—ON THE ERECTION OF AN ORGAN. 


Arcues Court, 1795. 


Pearce AND Hucues, CyuRCHWARDENS OF CLAPHAM, tv. THE REcToR, 
PARISHIONERS, AND INHABITANTS THEREOF.* 


Tuts was an appeal from the Commis- 
sary Court of Surrey, upon the rejection 
of a motion, made on the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1794, for a decree with intimation to 
lead a faculty for erecting an organ in 
the west gallery of the parish church of 
Clapham. 

The application had been made by 
counsel, stating first, the act of Parlia- 
ment, (14 Geo. 3.c. 12.) under which 
certain trustees were empowered to 
make a rate for building a church at 
Clapham, for providing proper orna- 
ments, and, by letting the pews, to pay 
off whatever debt might be incurred. 
The act further directed, that the surplus 
fund should be at the discretion of the 
parish, in vestry assembled, for any pa- 
rochial purposes. The parish bought an 
organ and applied for this decree, consi- 
dering that the further expenses of erect- 
ing and maintaining the organ, mizht 
properly be defrayed out of this fund; 
and the trustees consented to such an ap- 
propriation; but the Judge of the Com- 
missary Court thought that the act did 
not empower the trustees to dispose of 
the fund raised under its provisions, in 
such a manner; and, therefore, that a 
decree, with such intimation, could not 
go. The application was afterwards re- 
newed, and put on a different ground ; it 
was prayed, that the parish might be per- 
mitted to erect an organ; the salary of 
the organist, and the contingent ex- 
penses, to be provided for by voluntary 
contributions ; but the Judge of the Com- 
missary Court rejected this application, 
“by reason that no provision had been 
made, or proposed to be made, by volun- 
tary subscription, for the future repairs 
of the organ, and a permanent salary for 
the organist, so as to prevent the organ 
or the organist from becoming a burden 
to the parish.” 

Judgment. —Sir WiLt1aAM Wynne.— 
This was originally an application to the 
Commissary of Surrey, on behalf of the 
churchwardens of Clapham, for a decree 
with intimation against the vicar and in- 
habitants, to show cause, why a faculty 


should not be granted for erecting an 
organ in the west gallery of Clapham 
church. The ordinary practice is said to 
be, for a decree of this nature to issue, as 
other citations and decrees, without mo- 
tion of counsel; and, on the return of the 
decree, the Court has formed its opinion, 
considering the issuing of the decree, as 
not binding on the Court, even if no one 
appeared to oppose, but that the Court 
might look at all the circumstances, and 
if it thought the application improper, 
would refuse it. In the present case a 
different method has been pursued, and 
I think one that is more regular; because, 
in these decrees, an intimation is inserted, 
that, if no one appear to shew cause, the 
faculty shall go, which looks like an en- 
gagement to grant it, unless an objection 
be taken. I therefore think it is more 
proper for the Court to take the objection 
in the first instance. 

Most certainly an organ is not neces- 
sary in a parish church for the decent 
performance of divine worship; there- 
fore the parishioners are not bound to 
provide an organ: but though it is not 
necessary, it is extremely decent, proper, 
and even customary in a parish, such as 
this, of extent and opulence. Music has 
always been used in divine worship; 
therefore the Ordinary never would think 
of discouraging, and never did discourage 
an organ, where a parish offered to 
provide all expenses, unless there ap- 
peared to the contrary, somé reason of 
more consideration, than the benefit 
thence to be derived to their devotion. 
As, however, such a reason may exist, 
an organ cannot by the law of this coun- 
try be erected, in a parish church, with- 
out a faculty; and a faculty is not granted 
by the Ordinary, without a decree and 
intimation to the parishioners, in order 
that any one may object. But the con- 
sent or desire of the parishioners does 
not bind the Ordinary ; for the consent 
may be imprudently given, and contrary 
to the interests of religion. Where a 
church is too small, as in the case of St. 
Luke’s Chelsea, which I shall presently 





* It is no sufficient objection to the issuing of a decree with intimation; to Jead a faculty for 
erecting an organ in a parish church, the there is no provision for the futnre répairs, nor for the 
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notice, there the Ordinary never would 
grant, for the inconvenience is greater than 
the advantage. These circumstances the 
Ordinary is to take into his consideration 
when a case is before the Court, either on 
objection on the part of parishioners, or 
on application for a decree. 

The question is, whether there is any 
ground for refusing a decree in this case. 
It was at first alleged that a subscription 
had been made in the parish, with which 
an organ had been bought, and a vestry 
had been held, where it was resolved 
that the trustees, under the act of Parlia- 
ment for building the church at Clapham, 
should be applied to for their concur- 
rence to an arrangement, by which the 
further expenses, if any, and the salary 
of an organist, should be defrayed out of 
the surplus funds raised under that act. 
An addition to the decree was made, 
stating the matter differently ; that at a 
subsequent vestry it was resolved, that 
the salary of the organist should be paid 
by voluntary subscription, and that the 
offer of Mr. Hague, to play the organ 
for what could be raised, should be ac- 
cepted. 

Supposing the question had been raised, 
whether, under the circumstances of this 


parish, the expenses could be defrayed 
out of the parochial rates, I think there 
would be ground for objection. The 
church rates in Clapham are, under the 
act of Parliament, made by trustees in 
aid of the rent of pews, and other minor 


funds. They are, therefore, different 
from a church-rate made by the parishio- 
ners, which is for general parish purposes ; 
while this fund is not thus generally ap- 
plicable. The parishioners seem to have 
been aware of this; for on the second 
vestry meeting they agreed to defray the 
expenses of the organ by voluntary con- 
tributions, and a person offered to under- 
take the playing, and the keeping of the 
organ in repair. 

Then it appears that such a provision 
was made, that no expense could arise to 
the parish at present. But the Judge of 
the Commissary Court refused the de- 
cree, by reason that no provision was 
made, or proposed to be made, for the 
future repairs of the organ, or the per- 
manent salary of an organist, so that no 
expenses might ever come upon the 
parish. And it is said, that he rested 
on the case of Randall and Hodson v. 
Collins and Ludlow, before Sir George 
Lee, in the Arches; known as the St. 
Luke’s Chelsea case. I have ordered 
the process to be looked up. The case 
was much litigated. The parties oppo- 


sing the faculty, appeared on behalf of 
themselves and others, parishioners of 
Chelsea. There was a great opposition 
in the parish : there were three allega- 
tions ; a petition, signed by thirty or 
forty parishioners, alleged that the church 
was too smal] for an organ, and that the 
expense would fall on the parishioners. 
It appeared that the houses had increased 
four-fold ; that there was not room in the 
church for one-tenth of the parishioners ; 
and that the church-room would be di- 
minished, not very considerably, but at 
least nine sittings: they then proceeded 
to the other ground—that there was no 
permanent provision; and that, of the 
subscribers, some were dead, and others 
had left the parish. The Chancellor of 
London, Dr. Simpson, granted the fa- 
culty; but the Dean of the Arches, Sir 
George Lee, reversed his decree. I 
have a note in Dr. Simpson's own hand- 
writing :— 

“The Court thought an organ un- 
necessary in all churches; and in this 
it would be inconvenient; for it clearly 
appeared, that the church was too small 
for the number of inhabitants, and would 
be made less, by taking away several 
seats to make way for an organ. As to 
the annual subscriptions, the Court 
thought them merely nominal; that se- 
veral of the subscribers were already 
dead, or removed; and perhaps their 
successors would not subscribe ; but after 
the organ was set up, by virtue of a 
faculty, it must be supported, and con- 
sequently would become a burthen to 
the parish : and it appeared to the Court 
that Dr. Andrew, in 1747, thought an or- 
gan prejudicial; for otherwise, though 
it was set up illegally, he might have 
granted a faculty to confirm it. Randall 
and Hodson are parishioners, they have 
a right to oppose ; and the Judge thought 
a faculty ought not to be granted, and 
therefore reversed the Chancellor of Lon- 
don’s decree ; but without costs.” 

There is one part of this decree to 
which I cannot accede ; viz. that after 
an organ has been set up by faculty, that 
organ must be supported, and conse- 
quently would be a burthen. For I do 
not think that if a faculty has been ob- 
tained for an organ, and if, there being 
no permanent provision for its support, 
succeeding parishioners should not choose 
to take upon themselves the expense, 
there is any authority to oblige them to 
have it played upon, especially if a clause 
be added to the faculty, as is often done, 
that the expenses shall be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. What conse- 
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juence would ensue? that the organ 
would not be played upon. It might 
remain in its place unperformed on, and, 
not being essential to divine service, I 
think there is no duty or authority in the 
Ordinary to compel the parishioners to 
contribute. A ring of bells cannot be 
provided for without expense — as for 
ropes, tuning, &c. Suppose at one time 
the parishioners are willing to take upon 
themselves such expenses, and at another 
time refuse, the Ordinary could not com- 
pel the parishioners to keep the bells in 
order, because they are in the steeple. 
There must be a bell to ring to church, 
and to toll at funerals: but that is all. 
Then the ground—that a provision for 
a permanent salary for au organist is 
necessary—is not founded. —Inconve- 
nience would not follow necessarily. But 
what probability is there, when I con- 
sider the circumstances of this case, that 
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Tis case came before the House of 


Lords, August 19, on a writ of error from 
the Court of King’s Bench, which bad 
reversed a previous judgment of the Court 
of Common Pleas. ‘The facts were shortly 
these: —The Rev. Dr. Rennell, the hus- 
band of the defendant, was a prebendary 
of Salisbury, and to his prebend was an- 
nexed a Rectory, or rather the advowson 
of a Rectory, the incumbent of which died 
during the life of Dr. Rennell; and, be- 
tore he had appointed a successor, he also 


died. The question was,—whether the 
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the subscriptions should fail? The 
parishioners have subscribed for the pur- 
chase of an organ ; they have unanimously 
petitioned for the faculty, meaning at 
first to put the burthen on themselves by 
rate, then by voluntary subscription ; 
and a person has offered to take upon 
himself the playing and the repairs. ‘The 
probability of a deficiency is extremely 
slight: but there is a strong probability 
or certainty that there will be a sum ac- 
tually provided, by which the expenses 
may be paid. By act of Parliament, a 
certain sum has been borrowed ; and the 
surplus may be applied for the benefit of 
the parish, as in vestry resolved. 

Under these circumstances, with the 
greatest deference and respect for the 
Judge of the Commissary Court, and 
with due attention to the usual practice, 
I think there is not sufficient ground to 
refuse the decree. 
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right of presenting to the vacant bene- 
fice was in his administratrix or in his 
successor in the prebendal stall. The 
Court of Common Pleas decided that it was 
in the successor, the Court of King’s Bench 
that it was in the administratrix. 

Lord Lyndhurst went at great length 
into the case, and concluded by moving 
that the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench be affirmed. 

Lord Wynford now concurred in the 
judgment.—Judy ment affirmed. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


S.P.C. Ks, S.P.G., AND NORFOLK 
AND NORWICH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the above 
Societies was held in the central school- 
room, Norwieh, on the 6th of August. 
The Report of the Diocesan Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, congratulated the friends of 
the institution on the steadily accelerated 
course it has pursued, and the consequent 
increase of the religious light and know- 
ledge it diffuses, As an example of the 
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gradual enlargement of its distribution, 
the subjoined statement of the sale of 
the last three years was submitied to the 
meeting :— 
1830 1831 | 1832 
Bibles& Testaments 1,430! 1,810} 2,042 
Prayer Books and | 
Psalters . . . 2,083) 2,449) 2,840 
Other Books and 
Tracts. . . . 18,258|19,514/27,289 
A very satisfactory account having 
been also laid before the meeting of the 
state of the local fund of the Committee, 
the Report concluded by submitting the 
4c 
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propriety of increasing upon that occa- 
sion the usual benefaction of 50/, from 
that fund to the Parent Society. 

The sum of 60. was in consequence 
voted to relieve in some measure the 
heavy pressure upon the funds of the 
Society. 

The Diocesan Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts reported, that he had 
transmitted since the last meeting bene- 
factions and annual subscriptions to 
nearly the same amount as in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Report of the Norfolk and Norwich 
National School Society (the twenty-first 
the Committee has presented), com- 
menced with expressing their satisfac- 
tion, that the good cause of the education 
of the poor appears to gain ground be- 
yond the expectations which might be 
forined on a view of the declining funds 
of the Society. Since the last meeting 
six Daily and five Sunday Schools have 
been established in the county, and 
admitted into union, affording Christian 
instruction to about 800 children. 251. 
have beea voted to these schools, in 
addition to liberal supplies of books, and 
3227. 13s. to old established schoo!s, in 
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DURIIAM 


THe government to be vested in the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being 
visitor. 

A Chief Officer of the College or Uni- 
versity to be appointed, with the title of 
Warden; to whom will be committed the 
ordinary discipline. 

Professors.—1. Divinity and Eccle- 

siastical History. 

2. Greek and Classical 
Literature. 

3. Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

Readers.—1. Law. 

2. Medicine. 

3. History, Ancient and 
Modern. 


To these may be added Readers in 
other branches of Literature or Sci- 
ence, a8 opportunities offer, or cir- 
cumstances require. 

Teachers of Modern Languages, espe- 

cially French and German. 

Tutors.—1. Senior Tutor and Censor. 

2. Junior Tutor and Ceasor, 
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sums varying from 20/. to 2/. 10s. The 
sum of 302. has been also granted in aid 
of the efforts made by the minister of 
Gildestone to procure the erection of a 
school-room in his parish. The supplies 
of books furnished to old and the newly 
established schools amounted to 108 Tes- 
taments, 243 Prayer- Books, and 2,356 
elementary books. The reports trans- 
mitted by the visitors in. the several 
Deaneries have spoken in general very 
favourably of their conduct and efficiency. 
Five Masters and two Mistresses have 
been trained in the Central Schools 
during the past year, to all of whom an 
allowance has been offered from the 
funds of the Society. 


We are happy in seeing that a District 
Committee of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel has been formed at Greens- 
pond, Newfoundland. ‘The same paper 
which brings this intelligence also in- 
forms us that the New Church of St. 
Stephen was preserved from the ravages 
of a destructive fire, which happened in 
May last, and entirely consumed the pro- 
perty of the Newfoundland and British 
North American School Society. 
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COLLEGE. 


Each to superintend the studies of their 
respective pupils, and to have the 
care of their general conduct. 

STUDENTS. 

1. Foundation Students, having lodgings 
aud a table provided for them, free 
of expense. 

Ordinary Students, maintained attheir 

own cost, but subject in all respects 

to the College rules of discipline, and 
to have every academical privilege in 
common with the other students. 

Occusional Students, to be admitted, 

under certain restrictions, to attend 

one or more courses of public lectures, 
but without other academical privi- 
leges. 

. Divinity Students, specially so called, 
who, though not actual members of 
the College, may be admitted, after due 
examination and inquiry, and subject 
to such conditions and regulations as 
the Chapter may hereafter prescribe, 
to attend, for a specified time, the 
Lectures of the Divinity Professor, and 
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to pursue their theological studies 

under his direction, for the express 

purpose of qualifying themselves for 

Holy Orders. 

The course of study required to com- 
plete the education of a Member of the 
College will extend to Four Years. 

The Academical Year to commence in 
October and end in June, being divided 
into three terms. 

Terminal and annual examinations to 
be made in the presence of the Chapter, 
and the students classed according to 
their respective proficiency. 

Prizes to be instituted for the reward 
of special merit, at the close of each 
annual examination, and for such par- 
ticular exercises as may be deemed 
worthy of public distinction. 

The foregoing outline, subject to re- 
vision as to its specific statements, may 
suffice to explain the nature and design 
of the proposed Institution. The Dean 
and Chapter, with the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the Bishop, are providing the re- 
quisite means of carrying it into effect. 

It is intended that the College, or 
University, be opened in October, 1833. 

Farther information may be obtained 
from the Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, 
College, Durham, who is appointed, pro- 
visionally, to the oftice of Warden. 

Durham, Dec. 9, 1831. 

July 20, 1833. 

PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS, 


Students will be admitted Michaelmas Term, 
1833. 

The Academical course will comprise 
twelve terms—three terms in each year 
(Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter) of 
about two months each. 

The age of admission of students for 
the Academical course is from fifteen to 
twenty-one years. 

Occasional students of any age may 
be admitted to attend particular courses. 

Students in Divinity, beyond the age 
of twenty-one, will be admitted to read 
under the Divinity Professor, if found 
to be qualified by previous attainment. 

OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

THE WARDEN. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, 
B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 

PROFESSORS. 
Divinity and Ecclesiastical History. 
Greek and Classical Literature. ———— 
Mathematics.—The Rev. John Carr, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 
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Senior Tutor.—Rev. T. William Peile, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Junior Tutor. 

READERS (already appointed ). 

Law.—William Gray, Esq., M.A., Christ 
church, Oxford. 

Medicine.—W illiam Cooke, Esq., M.D. 

History. — Thomas Greenwood, Esq., 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Moral Philosophy. — Rev. James Miller, 
D.D., of St. Andrews. 

Natural Philosophy. — Charles Whitley, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge. 


Bursarius. — Rey. Luke Ripley, M. A., 
late Student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Lecturer in Chemistry and Mineralogy.— 
J.F.W. Johnstone, Esq., A.M. F.R.S.E. 

Lecturer in Modern Languages.— James 
Hamilton, Esq. 

The Students of the Academical course 
and in Divinity are required to attend 
for examination in the Chapter Room, 
Durham, on the 28th October next, at 
10 0’ ‘lock in the morning. 

All letters relating to the University 
to be addressed to the Warden, College, 
Durham. 


THE CHARGES. 


Admission of Students. . . 
Caution of Ordinary and Divi- 
nity Students (to be re- 
SUBNOE) 04464 tod Jeter te 
Caution of Occasional Stu- 
dents (to be returned) . 
Tuition each Term, to be paid 
terminally in advance . . 
University Chest, Studeuts 
(annually) . 6. aye ptees (hy @ 
————,, Members 
on the Boards, not Students 
(annually) . . . 2. 5. 10 «0 
The following. gentlemen have been 
nominated to Foundation Studentships : 
M-ssrs, Cundill, Treacy, Pratt, Stoker, 
St. Claire Raymond, Hicks, Dann, Ers- 
kine, Wright, Marshall, Fairles, Thomp- 
son, Errington, Skinner, Wyatt, Watson, 
and Yarker. 
CuarRLes Tnoxrre, Warden. 


3 0 


Payments on account of the Univer- 
sity may be made to W. C. Chaytor, Esq. 
College, Durham, the Treasurer, or to 
his account at Messrs, Coutts & Co., 
Strand, London; Sir M, W. Ridley & 
Co., Bankers, Newcastle; or “at any of 
the Durham Banks. 
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ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE.* 


Wer have just been favoured with the 
St. David’s College Calendar, for the 
year 1833, which contains so much to 
claim the attention of the religious pub- 
lic, that we cannot do better than present 
it to our readers, almost verbatim, in 
hope that a feeling of Christian libe- 
rality will speedily supply that assistance 
of which the College stands in need. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
University Calendars, it need not be 
observed, that the following pages are 
intended as an imitation of those in- 
teresting publications. As St. David's 
College has now been in operation nearly 
seven years, it seemed desirable that 
there should exist some permanent re- 
cord of its proceedings, both as a memo- 
rial to its members of days that are gone 
by, and also for the information of others, 
who may wish to know any thing of its 
history. Such particulars have therefore 
been here detailed as appeared best cal- 
culated to answer those two objects ; and 
should the attempt be approved, it is 
intended to continue the St. David’s 
College Calendar, from time to time, with 
such alterations and additions as circum- 
stances may require. It must be con- 


fessed indeed that at present the materials 
for a work of this description are but 


few. St. David's College is as yet oniy 
in its infancy. It is hoped, however, 
that even the few particulars which are 
collected in these pages will not be with- 
out interest, and that the publication of 
them may possibly be a means both of 
strengthening the bond of union which 
already exists among its members, and of 
awakening in the minds of others, into 
whose hands they may fall, a desire to 
promote the good of the Institution, 
whose short history they record. 

On the first appearance of the St. 
David's College Calendar, it may, per- 
haps, not be out of place to state in a few 
words the circumstances which led to the 
foundation of the College, the ends which 
it was Intended to answer, the decrve of 
success it has hitherto met with, and the 
chief difficulties with which it has still to 
contend. It is pretty generally known 
that, the value of Church preferment in 
the Diocese of St. David's being much 
less than in England, a great proportion 
of its Clergy, till of late years, were edu- 
cated at Grammar Schools, licensed for 


that purpose by the Bishops of the Div- 
cese, the expense of which was very 
trifling compared with that of a residence 
at the English Universities. This sys- 
tem, though attended with some advan- 
tages, was found to be productive of 
very serious evils, to remedy which was 
long the anxious desire of the friends of 
the Establishment. The idea first sug- 
gested itself to the Venerable Bishop 
Burgess, then Bishop of St. David's, of 
founding a College, which should unite 
the advantages of a sound education and 
strict academical discipline, with such a 
limited scale of expense as would meet the 
exigencies of the country. Ata meeting 
of the Rural Deans of the Diocese, on 
the 2d of July, 1806, it had been pro- 
posed to build a few lodging rooms at 
Ystradmeurig, for the accommodation 
of the Exhibitioners, supported by the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Diocese 
of St. David's.” Upon inquiry it ap- 
peared that there were some local difti- 
culties which made the situation less 
desirable than had been originally con- 
ceived. These ditiiculties induced the 
Society to think Llanddewi Brefi a pre- 
ferable situation, and in the place of the 
projected lodging rooms, it was deter- 
mined to found a permanentestablishment 
for the purpose of Clerical education, 
which should embrace a regular course 
of professional study. The choice of a 
situation was however still left open, till 
a sufficient sum of money should be 
obtained, to allow of the actual com- 
mencement of the work. With this end 
in view, his Lordship collected subscrip- 
tions for nearly twenty years, and in the 
year 1522, before he quitted the Diocese, 
had the satisfaction of laying the founda- 
tion of St. David's College, at Lampeter, 
in Cardiganshire, on a site granted by 
the Lord ef the Manor, J. 8. Harford, 
Esq., D.C. L., for the accomplishment 
of the o'jects he had so long had at 
heart. ‘ihe building was finally com- 
pleted, and opened for the reception of 
Students, on the first of March, 1827; 
the cost of the structure having been 
about 20,0002. Or this sum 5,000/. 
was contributed by Government, during 
the administration of Lord Liverpool; 
and one of tie last acts of Mr. Canning’s 
life was the grant of an additional 1,000/. 





* A north-front view of the above College, with the Prineipal’s and Vice-Principal’s 


houses, the Chapel, Library, and Hail, may be seen in * Jones’s Views in Wales, 


” 


published at the “ Temple of the Muses,” Finsbury-square. There is another engraving 
also, from a drawing by Mackenzie, by Cy J. Smith, 
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for the same purpose. The munificent 
donation of 1,000/. was graciously pre- 
sented by his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, who accompanied the pre- 
sent with a letter addressed to Bishop 
Burgess, in which his Majesty was 
pleased to express his wish that the 
benefits of the College might not be con- 
fined to the Diocese of St. David's, but 
extended to the whole of the Principality. 
In addition to this mark of the Royal 
bounty, a Charter of Incorporation was 
iso granted to the College, the Cor- 
porate body to consist of a Principal and 
fonr Professors; and his Majesty was 
enabled, by Act of Parliament, to trans- 
fer to the College the patronage of six 
senefices, to be annexed in future to the 
Professorships, and held in trust by the 
Professors during their continuance in 
their official situations. Notwithstand- 
ing however these marks of Royal favour, 
and the handsome subscription which 
has been above alluded to, it is to be 
regretted that the funds at the disposal 
of the College have never yet been so 
ample as to place it on the liberal footing 
which was originally contemplated. Two 
only of the Professorships have yet been 
filled up, the income of the College not 
being adequate to the maintenance of 
the other two, in consequence of which 
the course of Education pursued at the 
College is necessarily confined within 
narrower limits than it would be, were 
the Corporate Body complete. The Pro- 
fessorships of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy are at present only nominally 
filled. The latter of these studies has in 
consequence been entirely neglected, and 
the former only just entered upon, the 
time and attention of the existing Pro- 
fessors being necessarily taken up by 
their own immediate duties. 

That the effectiveness of the Insti- 
tution should be thus limited cannot but 
be a matter of regret to its friends and 
well-wishers, and they feel confideut that 
every one who is capable of appreciating 
the advantages of a liberal education, 
and the benefits that would result from 
it to the Clergy of a very extensive Dio- 
cese, as well as to the Established Church 
in general, will sympathize in their re- 
gret. But there are other evils of still 
urcater magnitude, arising from the same 
circumstance, which they have also to 
lament. As the College is not entitled 
to confer degrees, the main consideration 
by which it must be recommended is the 
smallness of the expense incurred by its 
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members, compared with that which is 
entailed by a residence at the Univer- 
sities. ‘To those who know the value 
attached to a degree, especially in the 
Principality, it will be almost unneces- 
sary to say how great a diminution of 
expense from the cost of an University 
education must be made on the part of 
the College, in order to counterbalance 
the disadvantage under which it labours 
from the want of this privilege. Unfor- 
tunately, however, though every thing 
has been done by the College, which its 
circumstances admitted, for the accom- 
plishment of this object, the limited 
means at its disposal haye proved a 
material obstruction to its progress in 
this respect also. While the English 
Universities are richly endowed, it is the 
misfortune of St. David's College, that 
it has at present no certain funds under 
its control to encourage generous com- 
petition, nor to enable its tutors to 
diminish so much as they could wish, the 
expenses of deserving young men, whom 
they would gladly serve were it in their 
power. Even the Licensed Grammar 
Schools, which it was intended to super- 
sede, and in which the expense of edu- 
cation was so muth less than it can 
possibly be in a College, where residence 
is required, were in this respect pos- 
sessed of greater advantages than it has 
ever enjoyed.* Two hundred pounds of 
the interest arising from money which 
was vested in the public funds, were 
appropriated by the Church Union So- 
ciety, during the accumulation of the 
College Building Fund, for the purpose 
of giving twenty exhibitions of ten pounds 
per annum, to poor scholars of these 
Institutions. The money from which 
that interest arose having long since 
been expended in the prosecution of the 
object for which it was subscribed, while 
the necessity for pecuniary assistance for 
the purpose of exhibitions has become 
more urgent, the sources from which it 
was formerly supplied have been entirely 
dried up, nor, as yet, have any fresh 
ones been opened in their stead. The 
practical effect of this state of things is 
already sufficient to prove, that unless 
some remedy is speedily discovered, the 
advantages that were expected to result 
from the institution of the College will 
be materially diminished. The number 
of its members during the present term 
has not been more than thirty-six, while 
its accommodations are sufficient for 
sixty-five. And it is obvious that as a 


* Vide Appendix to Bishup Burgess’s Sermon, presched ai wie Anniversary of the 
Society, 1813. 
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certain domestic establishment must of 
necessity be maintained, the smaller the 
number of individuals between whom 
the expense of that establishment has 
to be divided, the greater must be the 
proportion borne by each one, so that 
the original intention of furnishing a 
cheap education to the Welsh Clergy 
has an additional hindrance thrown in 
its way from this circumstance. 

The remote situation of St. David's 
College has hitherto prevented its cir- 
cumstances and its wants from being 
known. But there can be no doubt 
that when the facts of the case are fully 
understood, it wili meet with many 
friends, who will gladly assist in giving 
effect to the pious intentions in which it 
originated. ‘The liberality with which 
the sums necessary for the support of the 
King’s College have been advanced by 
the well - wishers of the Established 
Church, affords a ground of hope that 
the case of St. David’s College also will 
meet with a favourable consideration. 
Neither do those who are immediately 
connected with it, and personally inte- 
rested in its success, feel that it can be 
any reproach to them to have brought it 
before the public, by this candid state- 
ment of their wants, when in so doing 
they are only following the example of 
other Institutions of much greater mag- 
nitude and importance than their own. 

The exceeding smallness of the sum 
which would be requisite to give com- 
plete etliciency to their College, encou- 
rages them to hope that their object will 
soon be accomplished. Had they but 
the command of two or three thousand 
pounds, for the foundation of a few 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, to be 
awarded to the most worthy of their 
members, or an annual sum of the same 
amount, as the Licensed Grammar Schools 
formerly enjoyed, a stimulus would be im- 
parted to their system, the effects of 
which would be almost immediately felt : 
the expenses of the College would be 
lessened, the number of its members 
increased, and its own resources ma- 
terially improved. Should a sufficient 
sum be raised to allow of the execution 
of this plan, it would not be desirable 
that any one Exhibition or Scholarship 
should be of large amount. The whole 
charge of College bills being about 55/. 
per annum to each Student, a deduction 
of 10/. or 201 trom those of any of its 
members would be a most important 
help. 

By those who are unacquainted with 
the circumstances of the country, for the 
benetit of which the College was mainly 
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designed, it may perhaps be deemed 
matter of surprise, that with so small 
an annual expense as is above stated, 
any additional assistance should be re- 
quired, But this sum, small as it is, is 
great in proportion to what was spent 
under the old system of education in the 
Grammar Schools, and great in propor- 
tion to the means of the class from which 
the great body of the Clergy has hitherto 
been and still must be supplied. The 
inevitable consequence of the present 
state of things, if pursued, will be, that 
this class, however well affected to the 
Church, will look upon its ministry as 
an object placed at a distance far beyond 
their reach, and give it up in despair; 
while those of a higher class, lured by 
the prospect of an academical degree, 
will prefer the Universities, at which 
alone that advantage is to be obtained. 
The number however of those who have 
it in their power, even with the greatest 
exertion and self-denial, to compass this 
object is so small, that there is no rea- 
sonable prospect of the wants of the 
Church being permanently supplied from 
their body. It becomes therefore a mo- 
mentous question to what quarter are we 
to look for a regular succession of Welsh 
Clergy, in those parts at least which 
formerly had recourse to the Licensed 
Schools. Those Schools are now at an 
end. The College, if supported and 
enabled to adapt itself to the circum- 
stances of the country, will answer every 
purpose that can be required, and needs 
only a very small measure of assistance 
in order to make it an effective instru- 
ment of advancing the interests of the 
Establishment, and of true religion 
through her means, both in Wales and 
in other parts of the kingdom. But if 
not, in the opinion of many who are best 
able to judge, the want of Candidates for 
Orders will ere long be sensibly felt. 
The fact of the College having now over- 
come so many difficulties, and having 
been in actual operation for nearly seven 
years, is surely an additional reason for 
lending it a helping hand. The expe- 
riment has now been tried, and the Col- 
lege been found to answer the purposes 
of its institution, with, it is believed, the 
only exception resulting from the diffi- 
culty above alluded to. 

It may, perhaps, not be amiss in this 
place to give a short outline of the plan 
of study which has hitherto been pur- 
sued in the College. ‘The period of 
residence required before a testimonial 
can be applied for, is four years. During 
the first two years and a half, the course 
of study is chiefly Classical, embracing 
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also Logic, as read at Oxford, and the 
six books of Euclid. At the close of this 
term the students are subjected to an 
examination, when if they are found to 
have attained a competent proficiency 
in the previous studies, they are ad- 
vanced to the Divinity Class, where they 
employ the remaining year and a half in 
Theological reading and the study of 
Hebrew, preparatory to their immediate 
profession, at the same time keeping up 
their Classical knowledge, by attending 
occasionally the Lectures of the first 
division. 

The Subjects of Lectures during the 
last year were :— 

Divinity Class—The Greek Testament. 
—The Hebrew Pentateuch. — Professor 
Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, with the Ana- 
lysis of the History of Joseph.—Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed. — Archbishop 
Leighton’s Prelections. — Analyses of 
Burnet on the Articles. —Welsh Themes 
for the Welsh Students. 

First Division in Classics.—Greek Tes- 
tament.— Aristotle’s Ethics. — Herodo- 
tus, Vol. I. Thucydides. — Sophocles. 
Pindar. — Livy.— Euclid and Logic.— 
Latin Themes and Welsh Exercises. 

Second Division in Classics. — Greek 
Testament. — Herodotus, Vol. II. — 
Xenophon’s Anabasis.— Horace’s Sa- 
tires. — Cicero’s Offices. — Euclid and 
Logic. — Latin Themes and Welsh 
Exercises. 

The Members of the Divinity Class 
are also required, in rotation, to deliver 
an English Essay in the College Hall, 
on Saturdays, before the whole Society, 
on a subject previously approved of by 
the Principal. 

The residence in each year is con- 
siderably longer than at the Univer- 
sities, consisting of about eight months. 
There are two vacations in the course of 
the year. The experience of the years 
that have elapsed since the foundation 
of the College, has satisfactorily proved 
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that the College bills of its members, 
which include tuition, rent, kitchen, 
buttery, coals, and servants, need not in 
any case exceed about 551. per annum, as 
above stated. The rules of the College 
are all framed with reference to econo- 
my, and every thing like extravagance 
in the private expenses of individuals is 
discountenanced so far as is possible. 

It only remains to be added, that 
although the statutes direct that ceteris 
paribus, preference should be given to 
natives of the Principality, the College 
is open to all who apply for admis- 
sion, the only test being a slight pre- 
paratory examination in Greek and 
Latin. 

Visitor. 
The Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
Sub-Visitors. 

The Archdeacon of Carmarthen. 

The Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

J.S. Harford, Esq. Blaise Castle. 

J. Jones, Esq. Dery Ormond. 


THE PRESENT SOCIETY, 


Principal. 

*+Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, D.C. L. 
of Jesus College, OXford, and late Exa- 
mining Master of the Schools at Oxford, — 
Professor of Greek, and Senior Professor 
of Theology. 

Vice-Prineipal. 

*Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M.A., F.C.P.S. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,—Professor of Hebrew, and Ju- 
nior Professor of Theology. 

Professor of Welsh. 

+Rev. Rice Rees, M. A. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 
Professor of Mathematics, 

Rev. Daniel Bowen, M. A. of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Ven. Thomas Bevan, M. A. of Jesus 
College, Oxford, Archdeacon of St. 
David's. 


Fellow of 


PATRONAGE.} 


Counties. Benefices. 
Llangoedmore. R 
Carmarthen. V. 
Llangeler. Sin. Rec. 
Llanedi. R. . 


Cardigan . . 
Carmarthen 
Ditto . 
GO 2 as 
Pembroke 
i 


Nangle. Sin. Rec 


LianddewiVelfrey. Sin.Rec. 8 


Lib. Reg. Incumbents, 
£. s ad. 
12 18 6} 
Discharged. 
12 18 9 
8 0O 0 
0 0 
10 10 0O 


Llewelyn Lewellin, D.C. L. 
T. Bevan, M. A, 

A Olivant, M. A, 

Not yet fallen in. 

Rice Rees, M. A, 

Not yet fallen in. 


These Benefices are attached to the Professorships, and only tenable ‘by the 


Professors during their continuance in office. 


* Examining Chaplains to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 


+ Welsh Examiners in the Diocese of St. David's. 
t See CuristrAn RememBrancenr, Vol. IX, p. 118. and Vol. X. pp. 92, 125. 
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REPORT OF THE 


PHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, OR SCHOOL op 


GENERAL INSTRUCTION, 


Gloucester Place, near Lisson Grove, New Road. 


SINCE our notice, at p. 598, of the 
excellent sermon preached by the Rev. 
G. A. E. Marsh, in behalf of this Insti- 
tution, we have been favoured with a 
Report of its plan and object, which we 
have much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers. 

This School was founded in the year 
1792; and its nature and design may be 
said to present some new and interesting 
claims to encouragement and support, 
even at a period which is so honourably 
distinguished by liberal and benevolent 
exertions. Its object is to afford relief 
toa very distressed and deserving portion 
of the community—to the heads of fami- 
lies who, by unexpected misfortune, have 
been reduced from a station of comfort 
and respectability, and who consequently 
have it no longer in their power to pro- 
vide that education for their children, 
which would qualify them for those re- 
spectable situations to which their con- 
nexions in life may still entitle them to 
look up. 

The boys placed under the protection 
of this Institution are instructed in the 
English and French languages, in writing 
and arithmetic, in geography, geometry, 
the principles of drawing, and the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue; their edu- 
cation being regulated by the talents they 
develop, and their future prospects in 
life. They are at the same time carefully 
instructed in the knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the religious education of 
the children is conducted in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the Established 
Church. 

The nature, variety, and extent of the 
education in this school are calculated 
to qualify the pupils for the naval and 
military services, for the merchant's 
counting-house, for the legal and medical 
professions, for public offices, and for 
every respectable line of business. 

The board and maintenance of the 
pupils are not contemplated by this In- 
stitution. It is founded on the principle 
of conferring a sound and useful edu- 
cation only. But it may possibly be 
objected, that if the boys are not boarded, 
the advantages of the Institution must 
be very limited, on account of the im- 
ee which the distance of many 

milies, with regard to residence, will 


necessarily present. Experience, how- 
ever, proves that this objection does not 
hold good. 


It is to widows, in a large proportion 
of cases, that this Society administers 
relief; for the loss of a husband and 
father is the most common cause of the 
reduction of a family. It is hoped that 
this circumstance will recommend the 
school to the peculiar attention of be- 
nevolent females, and secure a large 
portion of their sympathy and patronage. 

The education of a child in this Insti- 
tution is not, in many instances, the only 
benefit conferred upon an unfortunate 
family: the circumstances of the parents 
are brought to the knowledge of charitably 
disposed individuals, who in various ways 
contribute to their relief. i 

It may not be amiss here to point out 
the value of the benefits conferred upon 
a boy by his admission into this school. 
The nature of the education is explained 
in the ninth article of the third section: 
it is free of expense to the child; and, in 
addition to this, he is entitled to certain 
articles of clothing. These advantages 
together may be estimated, on the lowest 
computation, at 12/. or 15/. a-year. The 
shortest term for which a boy is entitled 
to remain in the school is four years ; 
hence it will appear that a subscriber, 
even of a guinea a year, may confer a 
benefit upon a child, which, considered 
in a pecuniary point of view merely, 
amounts to 50/, and in many cases to 
much more. 

Rt PORT. 

The following is a copy of the abstract 
of the number and description of the boys 
in the school at Christmas 1832, laid 
before the annual meeting in 1833 : — 
Of the sons of navaland military officers 18 

of professional men 

of clerks in public offices . 

of merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and the higher order 
oftradesmen. . . . 28 


71 

Contributory scholars . . . . . 60 
131 

In the Report for the year 1829, it 
was mentioned that a School Library had 
then been established about two years ; 
supported by voluntary contributions 
from such of the boys as chose to profit 
by it, and assisted by occasional small 
donations from visitors and friends of 
the school. At that time it consisted 
of 113 volumes; it has now increased 
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to 235 volumes, comprising works on 
history, biography, natural history, voy- 
ages, &c., and has been found an 
excellent means of affording general 
information to the elder boys, and of 
exciting and encouraging a taste for 
research and useful knowledge, beyond 
the usual subjects of education. 
RIGHTS OF PRESENTATION. 

I. Every subscriber of five guineas 
annually, or fifty guineas at one time, 
shall be entitled to have one boy always 
in the school, without limitation with 
respect to age either as to entering or 
quitting the school ; with right of immedi- 
ate admission. Subscribers of twice the 
amount shall be entitled, in like manner, 
to have two boys in the school; and so in 
proportion for larger sums. 

II. Every subscriber of three guineas 
annually, or thirty guineas at one time, 
shall be entitled to present a boy of nine 
years of age, to continue till the age of 
fourteen, with right of immediate admis- 
sion: and when such boy shall have 
quitted the school, the subscriber shall 
be entitled to present again. 

III. Every subscriber of two guineas 
annually, or twenty guineas at one time, 
shall be entitled to present a boy of ten 
years of age, to be admitted in rotation as 
vacancies occur, and to continue till the 
age of fourteen ; and when such boy shall 
have quitted the school, the subscriber 
shall in like manner be entitled .to pre- 
sent again. 

IV. Every subscriber of one guinea 
annually, or ten guineas at one time, 
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shall, after the expiration of three years, 
or on the additional payment of three 
guineas, be entitled to present a boy of 
ten years of age, for admission in rotation, 
as vacancies occur, and to continue till the 
age of fourteen; and when such boy shall 
have quitted the school, the subscriber 
shall be entitled to present again after a 
period of three years, or on the additional 
payment of three guineas. But if a boy 
shall quit the school before the expiration 
of two years, the right of presentation 
shall revive at the end of two years, or 
on the additional payment of two guineas. 

V. Every subscriber giving two or 
more donations at different times, and 
every subscriber paying an annual sub- 
scription, and also giving one or more 
donations, shall be entitled to the re- 
spective privileges in each case, accord- 
ing to the above rules. 

VI. In case any subscriber, who shall 
have presented a boy, shall withdraw or 
cease to pay his subscription, such boy 
shall be ipso facto excluded, after due 
notice to his parents or guardians, unless 
another subscriber shall be previously 
found to take upon himself the presen- 
tation. But no boy shall be excluded 
by the death of a subscriber, provided 
his subscription be paid up to the time 
of his death, 

Mr. Epwin Assott, Head Master. 

Mr. Cuarves S, WILLIAMS, Writing and 
Drawing Master. 

Mr. Devo_MeRANGE Descrorx, B. A. 
French Master. 

Mr. T. H. Ramsay, Assistant Master. 
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Domestic,—A story is related of 
Queen Elizabeth so apposite in every 
respect to the proceedings of our legisla- 
tors in these days, that it is well worth 
repeating. Her Majesty remarking that 
her “ faithful commons” had been for a 
considerable period assembled in divan, 
and not finding any outward and visible 
signs of the benefits derived therefrom, 
asked one of the courtiers, (possibly a 
Grey,) “What had passed during the 
session?”” To which he _ sarcastically 
replied, “Seven weeks, and please your 
Majesty.” Now substituting months for 
weeks, his present most gracious Majesty 
might receive a precisely similar reply 
from any gentleman of sufficient reading 
among the present supporters of the 
Whigs and their exemplary cabinet. 


VOL. XV. NO. IX. 


For the public good the Whigs have 
absolutely done worse than nothing ; 
they have inflicted injuries on the nation 
which the wisdom of ages will scarcely 
repair ;—the Church has been sacrificed 
to the Irish Moloch—Expediency ;—the 
West Indies have been sacrificed to the 
Baal of Pseudo-philanthropy ;—and the 
sword is only removed for a season from 
the heads of the Bank and East-India 
Directors. It is painful, it is humiliating 
to us, as Englishmen, to have to record 
these misdeeds; but when the “ Incapa- 
bles” have shewn that they are totally 
unable either to originate themselves, or 
carry into effect upon the suggestion of 
others, any measure of more importance 
than a turnpike act, we cannot choose 
but speak. 

4D 
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Before these pages meet the public 
eye, it is more than probable the present 
session of Parliament will have termi- 
nated; and should that be the case, we 
will, in our next number, favour our 
readers with a recueil of all they have 
done and threatened. We will let the 
community have a fair opportunity of 
judging of the merits of the “* First 
Reformed Parliament,” that “ os magna 
soniturum,” which was to realize by its 
patriotic energies the prediction of Mr. 
Canning, that every man should have a 
sovereign in his pocket and a capon in 
his pot. We will draw a picture of the 
immense and unprecedented _ benefits 
eonferred on this favoured land by the 
protegées of that distinguished, honest, and 
conscientious patriot, that profound and 
consistent statesman, Sir John Key! ! by 
the grace of Grey, Baronet!! and con- 
tractor to supply the Stationery Office 
with an inferior article at a superior 
price. 

PortuGaL.—In our very brief notice 
of foreign occurrences, our readers’ first 
curiosity will of course be directed to 
whatever throws light upon the contest 
pending between the Royal Brothers of 
Portugal. When we last noticed this 
distracted country, the Rebels appeared 
to have every thing their own way; the 
King’s fleet was taken—Lisbon was in 
possession of the insurgents — and, by 
their own accounts, the whole country 
had spontaneously risen against Don 
Miguel; we then, however, expressed 
our doubts of the correctness of the 
statements, and, acting upon the audi- 
alteram-partem principle, postponed giv- 
ing a decided opinion upon the merits of 
the case, and events have shewn that we 
were correct. So far from the King’s 
cause being hopeless, his name has 
proved “a tower of strength;"’ the ma- 
rauders have been defeated in various 
parts of Algarves and Beira; Bourmont 
has completely out-generalled Saldanha 
at Oporto, has united his forces with 
those of the Duke de Cadaval and 
Viscount Molellos; and by this time 
Lisbon is invested by an army of about 
thirty thousand men, whilst an equal 
number of guerillas and partisans are 
dispersed through the provinces ;—from 
ail] this we are inclined to predict the 
speedy extinction of Whiggery and Re- 
volution, and the establishment of the 
dynasty of Miguel J. on the throne of 
Portugal. 

FRANCE remains in statu quo; but as 
Henry V. will shortly come of age, (viz. 
13,) a movement is anticipated, which 
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may lead to important results, when we 
take into consideration the unpopularity 
of the son of the regicide, Egalité, who 
holds the situation of King of the French 
pro tempore. 

SwitzeEnLanp.— The demon of Re- 
form has planted his banner in this once 
happy and enviable country, and the re- 
sult has been anarchy and confusion, 
and we regret to say that an amicable 
adjustment appears more remote than 
ever. This may probably be attributed 
to the presence of a horde of Polish re- 
fugees, and other discontented spirits, 
who wish for a general political confla- 
gration, and must be carefully watched 
by the friends of order. 

Sparn.—The state of the King’s health 
remains very precarious; within the last 
few days, indeed, his death has been con- 
fidently reported. This event may lead 
to important results in the Peninsula, 
as the accession of Don Carlos to the 
throne would be highly favourable to the 
royal cause in Portugal; and this will in- 
evitably be the case, as the majority of 
the Spanish nation are inimical to the 
repeal of the Salic Law, and the Queen 
and her party are not only unpopular, 
but uninfluential. 

Eastern Evrope.—The vigour of our 
foreign minister is admirable; not only 
does he know what all the world knows, 
but he anticipates what the world is ig- 
norant of!!! but, bedinage apart, could 
it,—wi!l it be believed that Lord Palmer- 
ston, the any-thing, Tory, Whig, Liberal, 
Radical, should have derived his infor- 
mation of the diplomatic tact of Russia 
from the correspondent of the “ Morning 
Herald ?”—that this overpaid statesman 
should be anticipated by the agent of an 
unpaid Journal, in a matter in which the 
very existence of our Eastern possessions 
is compromised? But such is the case. 
Turkey is in the virtual possession of 
Russia!—Austria and Prussia consent- 
ing!! The simple matter of fact is, we 
are no match for foreign statesmen. Lord 
Palmerston may be a very good man, and 
quite capable of distinguishing between a 
curb-stone and a bridle; but further this 
deponent sayeth not. For our own parts 
we are glad to see the commanding po- 
sition taken by the leading powers; and 
firmly do we trust that Revolution, Radi- 
calism, and Reform may, under such 
auspices, speedily be consigned to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. 

Tue Cotonizes. — The West 
remain tranquil. 

IneLAND.—Popish murders command 
a fair average. 


Indies 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 
SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


suBJECT AUTHOKS to be CONSULTED 


LESSONS, Ke. 





Hezekiah and Sennacherib ; { md Seaton thi => 274. 


{a Porteus. Lect. 2. 


Morning.—2 Kings xix. . 


J. Hall. I. 117. 
; Bp. Dehon. I. 327. 
Prayer for Grace that we eid ba Xn. Rememb. VJ. 253. 


Collect . . . + + | Faith@. ... 
{ Bp. Van Mildert. I. 205. 


Magi. See Cal. Eccles. Epiph 


| 
13 SUNDAY after nega 
Matt. ii. 


} 
Epistle, Gal. iii. 16—22.. | Use of the Law |Bp. Heber. II. 92. 
|Dr. 8. Clarke. X. 95. 
|Archd. Paley. Posth. II. 191. 
J. Knight. 252. 


Gospel, Luke x. 23—37 . | Good Samaritan 
| |Bp. Heber. IT. 151. 


P renege | LXXVI. 1, 3, 4, p.m. St. Martin's 
Appropriate singing Psalms { CXLIIL. 1, 2, 10, 11, c.m. Burford. 


F we . W. Reading. ITI. 282 
Evening.—2 Kings xxiii. . Josiah. «© - ©. 2. sss { Bp.Hall’sContemp. Book 20. 
Archd. Paley. Posth. II. 274, 

- ‘ ' 283. 
Rom. ii. . . . . « + [Goodness ofGod_ . S Gye Dr.J.Rogers Posth. 
nib Xn. Rememb. X. 5 
er ea XXVI. 1, 2, 5, 6, c.m. Bedford. 

Appropriate singing Psalms { 1X. 1, 2, 9, 10, c.m. Sheldon 


TIT. 385. 
00. 





14 SUNDAY after TRINITY. . x 
Morning.—Jer.v.. . . .| Repentance Possible. . . . . ding B. Russe. ¥.208, 
d I \R. Farrington, 79. 92. 
se is a cima § Bp. Seabury. IT. 69. 
Matt.iz. .. . . .| Theickofthe Palay . + - - {iny. i. Hole. 1¥: 416: 
Collect . . * . .« . | Prayer for Faith, Hope, and Charity { me, serie on 2 Pet. i, 
am : - ee . antes f Dr. L. Atterbury. 1. 368. 
Epistle, Gal. v. 16—24 . | Walking inthe Spirit. © - - -  q/ny Tf Horton. II. 371. 
Bp. Mant. LII. 293. 
Gospel, Luke xvii. 11—19 | Ten Lepers F. Bragge. I. 298. 
—_ Dr. Townson. 312. 
, ai cal ( CXIX. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.m. Bath 
Appropriate singing Psalms ) yyiqJ. 1, 2, 3, 5, u.m. Angel's Hymn. 
| viens 
Evening.—Jer. xxii. . . . | Message of God to Judah . . . |W. Reading. IIT. 312. 
} Dr. Waterland. IX. 252 
Rom. fw a so a RR es ss - 4 Dr. Lightfoot. 11. 1293. 
| Dr. W. Dodwell. $8 


ee LXXXIIL. 1, 2, 3, c.m. St. Stephen's. 
Appropriate singing Psalms { LXXXI. 9, 10, 11, 12. c.m. Abridge. 





15 SUNDAY after TRINITY. we meien 
. Reading. a 
Morning.—Jer. XXXV. . . Fruits of Obedience ee ] =. . yt 
r. M. Frank. 566. 
|Bp. Beveridge. I. 193. 
Matt. xvi. . . . «| Value and Loss ofthe Soul. . . 4 +i Salttingtont. 00: 
Dr. 8. Clarke. VII. 69. 
| Prayer for the Preservation of the) . : oe 
a -& oe j Church and Ourselves. . . . 3 De. A. Snape on Job vii. 20, 
~—_e Bp. Beveridge. I. 186. 
Cross of Christ { \pp. Atterbury. IV. 159. 
(ier R. Bund. I. 185. 
|H. Grove. V. 33. 65. 
a M. Hole. 2 8. 
: es (| CXII. 1, 2, 5, u.m. St. Olave's. 
Appropriate singing Psalms )) cjy, 15) 16, 21, 22, u.m. Wareham. | 
Evening.—Jer. xxxvi. . .| The Despisers of God’s Word. . | thea ae Ay My a 
F ms |Dr Whitley. I. 226. 241, 
Bem.mvl. « . s « « | WietemerGed. . 2. st ew {ls. Gharned L 207, 


Epistle, Gal. vi. 11—18 . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gospel, Matt. vi. 24—34 | Against Unreasonable Anxiety . 


r | CVII. last 3 verses, t.m.Old Hundredth.| 
Appropriate singing Psalms¢ | CXIX.129,130,131,133,c.m. Westminster} 
New. 
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LESSONS, Ke. | SUBJECT. AUTHORS to be CONSULTED 

| 

16 SUNDAY after TRINITY.| 
Morning.—Ezekielii. . .| God’s Prophets : oe & . « . |W. Reading. III. 354. 367 


ae Ir. S. Clarke. II. 49. 
Matt. xxiii. - + « +| Godour Father... - ° a ee 





{| Prayer for the Purity and Protec- §|Dr. M. Hole on Eph. v, 25, 

U tion ofthe Church... Vol. VI. 89. 

| . TV. 389 

Epistle, Eph. iii. 13—21 | The Whole Epistle . . . . . 4/D™ a a Sl on 

Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment. 

Dr. M. Hole. IV. 361. and 
see Calend. Eccles. for 
Ist Sunday in Lent. 


Collect 





Gospel, Luke vii. 11—17 | Widow of Nain 
| 


‘ er XXXII. 7, 8, 10, u.m. Acton 
> ying Ps ’ 
Appropriate singing Psalms ii | L XVI. jast 4 verses, c.m. Sheldon. 
| P 
r. South + ‘eget xxix. 5 
Tar Ezekiel xiii Flatte VII. 135. 

Evening.—Ezekiel xiii. . . | Plattery . a a ae Dr. Coney on = i. xii. 3,4 

| III. 283. 299. 
: | mie —- Osho WH Dr. Moss. LV. 409. 
1 Cor. vii Be ee all — Use and Abuse of the World {Ir W. Pearson. 1. 


| xt. 3, 4, um. Angel's Hymn. 
Appropriate singing Psalms { ‘ exexi’ 7, 8, 11, 12, c.M. St. Olave My 


17 SUNDAY after TRINITY. 

Morning.—Ezek. xiv. . . Idolatry ... . s * ‘ iW. Reading. ITT. 382. 
lArchd. Hodson. 296. 312. 
C. Girdlestone. I. 245. 

) See Cal. Eccles. for 3d Sun4 

U day after Easter. 

Prayer for Fruitfulness in Good ¢|Abp. ee IIL. 331. &e, 

; Works . . io Homily. 

x . Bp. Van ‘Mildert. IT. 459. 
Church Unity .. . eo &* Dr. L. Barrow. 1. 759 
Pastoralia. Serm. 49. 
~ el, Luke xiv. ]— Humility . Dr. 8. Clarke. IIT. 207. &c 
Gospel, Luke xiv. 1—11 umulity J. Balguy. II. 203. rss 
‘ion — R.Farringdon.189.&c. pam 
. “ae XCITI. 1, 2, 4, c.m. Bath. | 
Appropriate Singing Psalms § x XIl.c = Aico. 





Markii. . . . . . The Sabbath . 


Collect 


Epistle, Eph. iv. 1—6. 


W. Reading. III. 394. 
a as rite sod? . inne Dr. A. Littleton. 22. 
Evening—Ezek. xviii. . . | God's Mercy to Sinners . W. Simons. 187. 
| Dr. J. Scott. I. 77. 
, F — : Dr. T. Bisse. IIL. 8. 
1 Cor. xiv. . . . . « | Decency and Order in Public Worship { W.Jones. Posth.Serm. 1.175, 
| S. Hoole. I. 
XXXVI. 5, 7, 9. um. Portugal. 
A ppropriate Singing Psaims § CXXXII. 6, 7, 8 11. c.M. Irish. 











UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


The parishioners of the Rev. Wm. Hyde, at Fivehead, in the county of Somerset, 
upon his resignation of the Curacy, have just presented him with a piece of plate, as 
a testimonial of their respect. It was presented to the Rev. Gentleman at a public 
dinner to which he was invited by the inhabitants, many of the poorest of whom were 
anxious to contribute their mite to the subscription. 


Pexry Bar New Cuurcn, STaFForpsHIRE.—This church is a beautiful specimen 
of English architecture, from a design of Mr. Studholme’s of Sutton Coldfield. It is 
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cruciform, and adorned with a fine tower (which will shortly be furnished with a peal of 
eight bells) and pinnacled buttresses; contains accommodation for 460 persons, inde- 
pendent of 150 free sittings, and gallery for the intended organ. The whole is substan- 
tially built of stone; the pulpit, pews, and interior fittings are of oak, grown upon the 
estate ; the ceiling is groined, and the communion plate from a classic design (by Sir 
Edward Thomason). The east window, by Eginton, contains, under canopies, the 
figures of St. Peter, St. John, and St. Paul, with the royal and Mr. Gough’s arms in 
the cinquefoils. This costly pile, with a burial-ground of one acre, a fabric fund, 
and most liberal endowment for the clergyman, has been solely effected by the pious 
liberality of Mr. and Mrs. Gough, of Perry Hall, at the expense of upwards of 10,000/. 
It was consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


Titus Mopuses.—The Act of Parliament, passed in the 2d and 3rd of William IV. 
c. 100, entitled * An Act for shortening the time required in claims of modus decimandi, 
or exemption from tithes,”’ came into operation on the 16th of August. From which 
period, in answer to any claim of the clerical tithe-owner, it will be enough to shew 
that modus, &c. have existed for sixty years, and three years of his incumbency, unless 
there be any written agreement. 


On Tuesday, July 9, a new Church was consecrated at Newhall, in the parish of 
Stapenhill, in the county of Derby, by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry.—The whole of the expense of building and endowing this 
Church, and also of building two school-rooms and a parsonage house, has been borne 
by three individuals, and is a noble instance of that Christian liberality which we should 
rejoice to find imitated by others.—The Church is built under the powers of the act of 
Ist & 2d of William IV. 


The Commissioners of Improvement at Exeter have resolved to appropriate the sum 
of 2,250/. to the purchase of a field for a Public Cemetery, a portion of which will be set 
apart for the interment of Dissenters. There are now Cemeteries at Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London. 


Lonpon UniveRsITY.—On Wednesday, Aug. 7, a meeting of the proprietors took 
place, the Duke of Somerset in the chair. The meeting was held to sanction the 
Council in mortgaging part of the estate of the University. The debts and engagements 
of the University amount to 3,715/. With a view to discharge this debt, the Council 
have entered into a treaty for a loan, by way of mortgage on the estate of the University, 
for 4,000/., for a period of five years, with interest at 4} per cent., to be increased to 
5 per cent. in default of payment within two months after the stipulated time. The 
proceedings of the Council were unanimously confirmed. 


Catuotic CLERGY In France.—The following is a list of the Catholic clergy in 
France :—Archbishops, 14; bishops, 66; vicars-general, 174; canons, 660; rectors of 
the first class, 767; ditto of the second class, 2,534; curates, 26,776; vicars, 6,184 ; 
chapters of St. Dennis, 21; choristers of ditto, 16; seminarists, 3,500. Total, 40,712. 
The clergy cost the country 33,918,000f., or 1,413,250/., exclusive of fees, gifts, 
allowances from parishioners, &c. 


Cuurcu Revenvues.—By calculations made from returns laid before Parliament, it 
is certain that in 1812, when wheat was 12/. per quarter, the whole income of parochial 
clergy from tithes, and land in lieu of tithes, was 2,046,457/. 0s. 5$d. And in 1803, 
wheat at 3/. 19s. 2d. per quarter, the whole income was 1,694,991/. 6s. 73d., and 
cannot be so much now. This sum divided among the parishes would give each clergy- 
man about 150/. per annum. There are 11,342 livings in England and Wales, not 4 
livings worth 4000/., not 30 in all England worth 2000/. a-year, 4,361 under 150/. each. 
The total amount of cathedral property is under 300,000/., which, divided among Deans 
and Prebendaries, would not produce 500/. a-year to each. Many prebendal stalls are 
not worth anything whatever, conferring merely honorary titles. Sum up all these 
together, bishoprics, tithes, and cathedral property, it amounts to little more than 
2,000,000/.; and if this sum was divided, unjustly abolished Deans, and Chapters, and 
Bishops, among all the parishes, each clergyman would barely receive 2001. a-year. 
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ORDINATIONS.—18338. 
Worcester.eeeeeJuly 25. | Chester July. | Lich & Cor...+eeduly. 
DEACONS,. 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 

Allen, John Henry Thomas. . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Worcester 
Belcher, William ° Magdalen Hall Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Dunnage, George Downing Camb. Chester 
Harland, Edward Wadham Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Hawtrey, Montague Trinity Camb. Chester 
Heale, William James . Wadham Oxf. Worcester 
Jones, Thomas . . . St. John’s Camb. Worcester 
Jones, Thomas . Catharine Hall Camb. Worcester 
Lamb, Richard M. . Trinity Camb. Chester 
Menteath, Stuart Francis H. . Magdalen Hall Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Mitchell, Muirshead University Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Morgan, Henry . St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Nicholson, William . Christ Camb. Worcester 
Prichard, Richard . Jesus Oxf. Lich. & Cov, 
Rigg, Richard Caius Camb. Chester 
Simcox, Thomas Green Wadham Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Stoddart, Robert Wilson . “ Jesus Camb. Worcester 
—" Hon. G. G. Chetw sont Christ Church Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Tate, James . P Trinity Camb. Chester 
Thrapp, Edward .. . Wadham Oxf. Worcester 
Turner, Reginald Pyndar Balliol Oxf. Worcester 
Vaughan, Thomas Charles Magdalen Hall Oxf. Worcester 
Wood, Samuel Ravenshaw Christ Church Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
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PRIESTS. 
Alderson, Edward . . . ... St. John’s Camb. Chester 
fe Catharine Hall Camb. Chester 
Baugh, Folliot . . . . . . . B.A. Fell. All Souls Oxf. Worcester 
Birch, Edward . . -_/* * % St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Booty, Miles Galloway ey ee ee Trinity Camb. Chester 
Bowyer, William H. Wentworth . $.C.L. Brasennose Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Cameron, Charies . . .... -A. Queen’s Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Cotton, George Herbert . . . . -A. Worcester Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Crane, Edwin . ....54.. . Corpus Christi Camb. Worcester 
Edwards, John . ...... St. Peter's Camb. Chester 
Grice, Joseph Hill . . . . . . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Worcester 
Hodson, George . . . ous .A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Worcester 
Lillingston, George. . . . . . -A. Worcester Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Little, COMM 2 1 8 tw kk Magdalen Hall Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Mills, William Lewis . . . 5 -A. Queen’s Camb. Worcester 
Moody, George. . ee eo Catharine Hall Camb. Chester 
Oldham, John Roberts | - * «6 AS -A. Oriel Oxf. Worcester 
Pigott, John Dryden . . . . . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Powell, Frederick . . . . . -A. Christ Church Oxf. Worcester 
Sedgwick, William. . ... . Trinity Camb. Chester 
Tones, Pelham . . St. John’s Camb. Chester 
” Deacons, 23. —Priests, 21.— Total, 44. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENT, 
Appointment. 


Name. 
Povah, John Vidgen Priest in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
A . . yw § Preb. of Compton Bi- 
Beadon, F. Fleming. Compton Bishop, V. Somerset B. & W. % shop, in Wells Cath. 
Preb. of Heselbere, 
in Wells Cath. 


Beadon, Rd. A‘Court Heselbere, V. Somerset B. & w.} 
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Name. 
Evered, C. W. H. 
Fenton, W 
George, Wm. Henry 


Harington, Richard . 
Howell, : A town's 
. Kingswood, C. 
. Baunton, P. C 


. St. Kean, R. 


Jones, David 
Latham, Laurence 
Leah, Thomas 


Marsh, Herbert C. . 
Radcliffe, Geo. D. D. 


Shutte, Richard. . . 
Walford, Ellis. ... 


White, Rich. Marsh 
Whytehead, Robert 
Wilkinson, H. Thos. 


Name. 
Bright, John... 


Butts, William 


: 


. . Glemsford, R. 


Preferment 


. Exton, R. 


Admarsh, C 
Spaxton, R. 
Oulde, R. 
Tremaine, C. 


County Diocese. 
Somerset B. & W. 
Lancas. Chester 
Somerset B. & W. 


Northam. Peterbor. 


Patron. 
J. Evered, Esq. 
V. of Lancaster 
Rev. Wm. George 
Brasen.Coll. Oxf. 


Cardigan St. David’sPhilip J. Miles, Esq. 


Wilts Glouces. 
Glouces. Glouces. 
Cornwall Exeter 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Peterborough 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 


Minor Canon of Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 


Bucklesham, R. 


Aveley, V 


Ipswich, St. Peter, C. 


Weston Market, R. 


Norwich 
London 

Norwich 
Norwich 


Suffolk 
Essex 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment. 


County Diocese 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 
t Northam. Peterboro Lord Chancellor 


Grafton Regis, R. 
with Alderton, R. 


St. Kean, R. 


Suffolk Norwich 
Cornwall Exeter 


Inhabitants 
Miss Master 
Thomas Leah, Esq. 
Bp. of Peterborough 
Bp. of Salisbury 
D. & C. on nom. of 
Minor Canons 
Rev. Wm. Walford 
Bp. of London 
Rev. C. Simeon 
Rev. H.T. Wilkinson 


Patron. 


Bp. of Salisbury 


Bp. of Ely 
Thomas Leah, Esq. 


Cory, Richard... . 


Dodd, H. Hayman . Arlington, V. 


Confess. of H. M.’s Househ. at St. James’s 
Priest in Ord. to His Majesty 
Ch. of St. Paul 


Subdean of the Cath. 
y, Henry, D. D. 


Ww illesdon, V 
Kingsbury, P. € 
with Twyford, C. 


Harrison, W. D. D. 


Littledale, Osborne . 


tem ay 
Admarsh, ¢ 
‘Alverdiscot, R. 
Bow, sin. R. 
Stovin, James, D.D. Rossington, R. 
Sweet, Charles . . . Keutisbury, R. 
More, R. 
Taylor, Robert . . | cede R 


Whitelock,R. Hutchens, Chorlton, C. 


[ES c _ 
“il 


Rowe, John . . 


Minor Can. of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul ’ 


Southwark,St.Saviour’s, ¢ 
‘ 


Preb. of Woodhorne, 
in Chich. Cath. 


, Bp. of London. 


Sussex Chich. 1 


Dean of St. Paul's 
§ D. & C. on nom. of 
Min. Cans. 


London Lord Chancellor 


London 


Middx. D. & C. of St. Paul’s 


Surrey Winchest. The Parishioners 


V. of Lancaster 
§ G. Rooke, Esq. 
UJ. Marshall, Esq. 
R. Bower, Esq. 


Lancas. Chester 
Exeter 


York 


Exeter 
Hereford R. More, Esq. 
Manchester Coll. Ch. 


, Devon 
York 
Devon 

, Salop 


Lancas. Chester 


— =i 
OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


The Rev. James Charles Stafford, B.D. ; 
William Walter ‘Tireman, M.A.; and 
William Palmer, M.A.; have been ad- 
mitted Actual Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege: and the Rev. J. Peterson Chambers, 
M.A.; the Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, 
M.A.; the Rev. Thomas Sale, M.A. ; 
Frederic James Parsons, M.A.; and Tho- 
mas Henry Whorwood, B. A. ; admitted 
Probationary Fellows of that Society. The 


same day, the following gentlemen were 
elected Demies of Magdalen College :— 
Henry Dale, Commoner of Worcester Col- 
lege, on the Warwickshire Foundation ; 
Edward Daubeny, Commoner of Trinity 
College, Norfolk ; William F. Picken, Not- 
tinghamshire ; Thomas Butler, Commoner 
of Wadham College, Diocese of Winton ; 
Charles Burney, Commoner of Christ 
Church, Kent; Philip Drake, Norfolk ; 
and Edward John Chaplin, Commoner of 
Christ Church, Lincolnshire. 
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MARRIED, 

At Dry Drayton, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, by the Rev. Thomas Trebeck, the 
Rev. Richard Harington, M.A. Fellow of 
Brasennose College, Rector of Oulde, in 
the county of Northampton, and third son 
of the late Sir John Edward Harington, 
Bart., to Cecilia, fourth danghter of the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, Prebendary of Durham, 


Otway Mayne, M.A. Student of Christ 


Church, 


to Emily, daughter of George 


Smith, Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lon- 
don, by the Rev. George Wingfield, the 
Rev. James Linton, M.A. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Wing- 
field, Rector of Teigh, in the county of 


Fest. Om. Sanct. Mr. N. Robin- 
son, Trin. 

Mr. Rodmell, Trin. 

Mr. T. Williams, Joh. 

Mr. Daniel, Clar. 

Mr. Napleton, Sid. 

Fest. 8S. Anb. Mr. Colls, Chr. 

Mr. Wilmot, Joh. 

Mr. Sandys, Peinb. 

Mr. Symes, Jes. 

Fest. S. Tuom. Mr. Hannam, 
Joh. 

Mr. Drake, Joh. 

Fest. Natiy. Mr. Bagshawe, 
Magd. 

Fest. 8. Stern. Mr. J. B. Ro- 
binson, Trin. 

Fest. S. Jou. Mr. Whiter, Clar. 

Fest. InNoc. Mr. Lawson, Joh. 


and Rector of Dry Drayton. Rutland. 
At Sanderstead, Surrey, the Rev. Charles 
CAMBRIDGE. 
COMBINATION PAPER, 1833. 
PRIOR COMB, Nov. 1. 
Aug. 4. Mr. Newberry, Regin. 
11. Mr. Hine, Sid. 3. 
18. Mr. Otter, sen., Jes. 10. 
25. Coll. Regal. re 
Sep. 1. Coll. Trin. 24. 
8. Coll. Joh. 30. 
15. Mr. Hall, Magd. Dec. 1. 
22. Mr. Sikes, Regin. 8. 
29. Mr. Skinner, Sid. 15. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Steggall, Jes. 21. 
13. Coll. Regal. 
20. Coll. Trin. 22. 
27. Commem. BENEFACT. 25. 
Nov. 3. Coll. Joh. 
10. Mr. Ford, Magd. 26. 
17. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. 
24. Mr. Barne, Sid. 27. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Otter, jun., Jes. 28, 
8. Coll. Regal. 29. 


15. Coll. Trin. 
22. Coll. Joh. 
29. Mr. Evans, Pet. 
POSTER. COMB, 
Aug. 4. Mr. Buckle, Sid. 
11. Mr. Gedge, Cath. 
18. Mr. Teeson, Clar 
24, Fest. S. Bart. Mr. Ford, Magd. 
25. Mr. Evans, Pet. 
Sep. 1. Mr. Wardell, Trin. 
8. Mr. Jones, Pet. 
15. Mr. Carter, Joh. 
21. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Ruddock, 
Joh. 
22. Mr. Turner, Corp. 
29. Fesr. S. Micu. Mr. Remington, 
Trin. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Gibson, Trin. 
13. Mr. E. Wilson, Cath. 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Severne, Chr. 
20. Mr. R. Wilson, Joh. 
27. Mr. Baldwin, Chr. 
28. Fest. SS. Sim. et Jup. Mr. F. 
White, Trin. 


Resp. in Theolog. 
Mr. G.A.Browne, 


Trin. 


Mr. Bazeley, Clar. 





Oppon. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Sy hai Coll. Joh, 


Mr. Blakeney, Mr. Turner, Magd. 


Mr. Gimingham, 


’ 


Mr. Harris, Cath. 
Mr. Sutton. Clar. 
Mr. Hutchinson, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 


_ Sere. Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Day, Cai. . . 4 Mr. Chichester, Magd. 


Mr. Gleadall, Cath. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. Ireland, a Mr. T. Marshall, Joh. 


man. 


Mr. Godfrey, Joh. 





Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 
Mr. Paget, Cai. 4 Mr. Nairne, Trin. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A “Scotch Episcopalian’’ will see, by our present number, that he has not been 
entirely forgotten. 
We beg our Correspondents, “ S. F.,"’ and ** S, S.,’’ to accept our thanks. 


Mr. Shann, Trin. 








